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Calvery 


SPECIAL 


Caloert- Cfrecial” 


A “special” blend — mild and mel- 
low. The quality whiskey which has 
become the most popular in America. 
A fine gift. The price is moderate. 


PROTECTIVE BLENDING CREATES THE PERFECT GIFT 


Here are two great whiskies that make 
two great gifts. 

Protective Blending distinguishes 
these superlative whiskies — identifies 
them as America’s favorite gifts. 
Your friends already know what 
Calvert’s Protective Blending does 
for these famous whiskies—what it 
adds to their drinking enjoyment. 
That’s why, whether a man drinks 


rye, bourbon or Scotch, you can’t go 
wrong giving Calvert because it has a 
universally favored flavor—thanks to 
Protective Blending. 


So take this easy way out of your 
shopping worries. 


Give these handsome, colorful gift 
packages of Calvert. Let Protective 
Blending convey Good Wishes with 
the best of “Good Spirits.” 


If your friends prefer a“ richer” whis- 
key, Calvert “Reserve” solves your 
problem. Millions gladly pay a few 
cents more for this premium blend. 
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Calvert “Special” Blended Whiskey: 90 Proof —724>% Grain Neutral Spirits * Calvert “Reserve” 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits « Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 








THEY'VE BEEN GOOD 
ALL YEAR 





























An understatement, dear Santa. 





We’ve been good, it would seem, for 





our whole 27 years, or we wouldn’t 


have 31 clients today. Another new 





One is joining us just in time for 





the Christmas party. And that makes 


4 more than we had last Christmas. 


le ____ TRACY-LOCKE-DAWSON, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


22 EAST 40" ST., NEW YORK 
1307 PACIFIC AVE., DALLAS 














Even when 
weather says— 


Modern air-conditioned New York 
Central trains make travel comfort- 
able, safe and certain, regardless of 
weather. Make your plans with confi- 
dence...you can depend oa New York 
Central to get youtherein comfort and 
economy. The smooth Water Level 
Route is open 365 days a year. 


These famous 
trains say— 





You’llenjoy the luxury of leisure in the 
spacious club cars. Take your choice 
of comfortable accommodations — 
from roomy reclining chairs in de luxe 
coaches, to luxurious Pullman draw- 
ing rooms. There’s a modern New 
York Central train to suit your plans, 
your time, and your budget. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 
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Golden Gate Designer 


Your article of Nov. 18 on “Galloping 
Gertie” erroneously credits the Golden 
Gate Bridge at San Francisco to the de- 
signer of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
(Leon S. Moisseiff) . 

The Golden Gate structure, longest sin- 
gle span in the world, was designed by the 
late Joseph B. Strauss of Chicago, 1892 
University of Cincinnati graduate. He 
died May 16, 1938, just twelve days less 
than a year after the formal dedication of 
his $32,500,000 bridge linking Northern 
and Southern California. 

JOHN P. DeCAMP 
Editor, Cincinnati Alumnus 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Joseph B. Strauss was indeed chief en- 
gineer in charge of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Leon S. Moisseiff, who designed 
the Tacoma span, was consulting engineer 
on that San Francisco Bay project (he 
served in the same capacity on the George 
Washington, Whitestone, and Triborough 
Bridges in New York). 





The Minotaur 


The Minotaur mentioned in your article 
“Strategic Crete” (Newsweek, Dec. 2) 
would not have roared quite as loud as the 
“actual” mythological monster—equipped 
as it was with a bull’s head and a man’s 
body. 

MRS. A. H. WILSON JR. 

Glendale, Calif. 


NEwswEEK’s description of the Mino- 
taur is that supplied by Thomas Bulfinch’s 
classic “Mythology”—bull’s body and hu- 
man head. Several other works of reference, 
however, define the Minotaur — derived 
from Minos (the King) and tauros (Greek 
for bull)—as a monster with the head of a 
bull and the body of a man, while the New 
Standard Dictionary allows both defini- 
tions. The familiar picture of the Minotaur 
by G. F. Watts shows a monster with the 
head of a bull. An older authority, Plu- 
tarch, sidesteps the issue by quoting this 
inconclusive couplet of Euripides: 

A mingled form, where two strange shapes 
combined, and d:fferent natures, bull and man, 
were joined. 
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Sullivan Stays 


I’ve had so many queries since you ran 
the line about my intended departure for 
the Coast to take over The Hollywood Re- 
porter editorship (Newsweek, Nov. 25), 
that I submit this solution: the deal is cold. 
I’m sticking with The New York Daily 
News and my syndicated column after all. 


; ED SULLIVAN 
New York City 
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Dry Land?— 
Marshall, Texas: Mrs. R. A. Well 


lives in a home bought from a map 
named Faucett, which stands on Water 
Street in the Rainey addition. 


Cold Water Cure— 


Berkeley, Calif.: When four Univer. 
sity of California students were brought 
into court for throwing water-filled bags 
onto the heads of pedestrians during a rally 
preceding a football game, Judge Oliver 
Young ordered more of the same—only 
this time with the students on the re. 
ceiving end. The four culprits were 
therefore lined up outside the city jail 
and Bailiff Charles Matlin emptied 
bucket of cold—very cold—water on their 
heads. 


Line of Duty— 

Beacon, N. Y.: Not long ago a patron 
at the bar presided over by William A. 
Busch got so convivial that he gave Busch 
a hearty hug which broke two ribs. There. 
after, for injuries received “in performance 
of his duties,” Busch was awarded $38 
by the State Workmen’s Compensation 
referee. 


Voice of Experience— 

Danbury, Conn.: Reminiscing over 
their 75 years of married life—the anni- 
versary of which they celebrated last week 
—Anna Rockwell, 90, and Joseph Rock. 
well, 96, agreed that it had been a mistake 
to get married when they were both 9 
young. (Anna had been 15 and Joseph had 
been 21—just back from the Civil War.) 
When Mrs. Rockwell was asked when a 
girl should marry, she quoted: “Can she 
bake a cherry pie quick as a cat can wink 
an eye? If not, she’s a young thing and 
should not leave her mother.” And when 
should a man wed? “Wait until you have 
a house of your own, then get your bird 
and put her in the cage.” 


Smart— 


Tulsa, Okla.: At the same time a sec- 
ondhand dealer came to the police to re- 
port the theft of $950, he asked the officers 
to hunt for his wife—who had disappeared 
along with the money. “Why don’t you 
look for her?” asked a detective. “There's 
two shootin’ pistols missing, too,” answered 
the dealer. 


Getting the Bird— 


Reno, Nev.: Eighteen years ago, Les- 
ter Groth promised his pastor, the Rev. 
J. L. Harvey, a wild goose shot by his own 
hand. Every year since that date Groth 
has hunted in vain until finally, this year, 
Mr. Harvey got the bird. 
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DONT GET WRONG IDEAS 


> Which side has the bomber 

that dives so fast antiaircraft 

B predictors are useless? How can 

@ true reports of plane losses be 

A é& misleading? Are Spitfires and 
Hurricanes superior to Messer- 

schmitts and Heinkels? Is the 

Ss youth of R.A.F. pilots a liability 


or an asset? A famous reporter 
lived at British flying fields col- 
lecting the important informa- 
tion in this week’s Post. 


by 
VINCENT 
SHEFAN 


Author of 


“PERSONAL 
HISTORY” 








' “T want to see 


Jeff Davis!” 


“We air Texans an’ no 
War Department’s going 


Babe spies a ghost at work 


To Uncle Pete the big wheat crop meant “store liquor.” 


to treat us like conscripts!” 
Reverend Praxiteles Swan 
fights a President for A 
Name and a Flag. A short 
story in this week’s Post. 


by JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr. 


Meet millionaire 


BILLY ROSE 


What secre¢ about theGreat 
American Yokel cleaned up 
for Billy Rose at the World’s 
Fair? For the private life 
of a practical dreamer and 
his equally practical Aqua- 
wife, Eleanor Holm, read 
Million-Dollar-A-Y ear Ego, 
by Jack Alexander. 


To Little Joe it meant a new car. Then a ghost arrived 
to cut himself in on the harvest their hearts were set on. 
Another story by R. Ross Annett: Especially Babe. 


EXTRA! California has a ‘“‘NO”’ man! 


Yessir, a member of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce who actually warns people to stay away from 
California! Read Dr. George P. Clements’ topsy-turvy 
ideas on “rain crops,” and how to farm successfully 
(which aren’t proving so wrong after all!). See page 27. 


Christmas Eve for a Coal Digger 


The sweet-sourish smell of rusty coal was dragging John 
back to the Pennsylvania hills and his people once more. 
For an uncommon story of a prodigal’s disillusion, read 
I’m Going Home, by a new Post author, Alfred M. Swift. 
..- ALSO more short stories, editorials, poems, car- 
toons, serials—all in this week’s Saturday Evening Post. 
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SMART NEW BOARD GAME 


Attack and counter-attack with 
Barons, Heralds and Archers! You 
will enjoy the original moves in 
CITADEL — an artistic new game 
which is easy to learn and smart to 

Price, $2 


For 2 to 4 Players 


CIRCLE GAM MON isanew andremarkable 
adaptation of Backgammon — easier, faster 
and more fun than the older game! 3 or 4 
can play. Whether you play lightly for fun 
and relaxation, or play the more skillful 
point-game, you'll find CIRCLE GAMMON 
a lasting new enjoyment! DE LUXE Edi- 
tion, $7.50. Other Editions, $2 and $5. 


MONOPOLY 


MOST POPULAR of the 


World’s Great Standard Games 
Sets, $2 to $15 


HI-RO, Sensational New Game Hit, $1 to $3; 
SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1 to $3; 
CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game played with Tri- 
angles, 50c to $1.50; PING-PONG, Complete New 
Sets and Equipment; PANDA-BEAR, Best Game 
for Little Folks, $1; SKY RIDERS, Race Among the 
Planets, $2; PEACE, New National Game, $1; 
PARLOR SKEET, Realistic Trapshooting Game, 
$5; CROSSWORD LEXICON, Great Crossword 
Card Game, 50c and $1; LONE RANGER Board 
Game, $1; ROOK,’ PIT, FLINCH, TOURING, 
Famous Card Games, 75c. 
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Born: To Col. Clarence Chamberlin, 
famous aviator, and the former Louise 
Elizabeth Ashby of Fort Fairfield, Maine, 
a 7-pound 4-ounce daughter, at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Passaic, N.J., Dec. 14. The 
Chamberlins were married in June 1936. 





Brrtupay: King George 
VI. 45, Dec. 14. Britain’s 
ruler spent the day very 
quietly with his family. 
Because of rationing, he 
did without his usual 
birthday plum cake and 
tea party. The only state 
observance was the flying 
of the Union Jack from public buildings, 
because officially King George’s birthday is 
celebrated in June—better weather for such 
elaborate ceremonies as the Trooping of 
the Color . . . Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York City, 58, Dec. 11. 
With all his usual energy the Mayor tore 
through a hard day at the office, was sere- 
naded by six members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, _re- 
ceived a 2-foot impressionist stone statue 
of himself from the Board of Estimate, 
and cut an enormous birthday cake at the 
American Women’s Association clubhouse. 





Wide World 


George VI 


Marriep: Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota and the former Marguerite John- 
son of Iowa Falls, Iowa, at the English 
Lutheran Church in Iowa Falls, Dec. 14. 
Nye was divorced by his first wife last 
March. 


Divorcep: Freeman 
Gosden, the Amos half of 
the radio team of Amos ’n’ 
Andy, and Leta S. Gos- 
den, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Dec. 10. Mrs. Gosden, 
testifying that the come- 
dian was sulky and mo- 
rose, obtained the decree 
on grounds of cruelty. They were mar- 
ried in 1927 and have two children, a boy 
and a girl. 





Acme 
Gosden 


Diep: The Marquess of Lothian, 58, 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
in Washington, D. C., Dec. 12 (see page 
12) ...dJ. Harold Murray, 49, musical- 
comedy singer from 1921 through 1935, at 
his home in Killingworth, Conn., Dec. 11 
...Mrs. Daniel Carter Beard, 75, wife of 
the 90-year-old national commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts of America, after a long 
illness, at her home in Suffern, N.Y., Dec. 
13... Baron Bruno Schréder, 73, interna- 
tional banker and senior partner of the 
London firm of J. Henry Schréder & Co., 
at Englefield Green, Surrey, Dec. 10... 
The Rev. Anton Koroshetz, 68, Yugo- 
slavian statesman and President of the 
Senate, of apoplexy, in Belgrade, Dec. 14. 

















WHICH GIFT ARE YOU TO HER? 














OU can use Kreml every day and 

your hair will not get greasy. And 
you can rest assured that Kreml is 
helping your hair instead of harm- 
ing it! 


For Kreml does much more than 
keep your hair looking naturally well- 
groomed and healthy. Kreml actually 
checks excessive falling hair, removes 
dandruff scales, relieves itching scalp. 





A MOP? He soaks his comb 
with water every time. Bad 
habit for hair. Washes out 
natural oils—leaves a wild 
mop. Kreml helps overcome 
that dryness and controls 
the wildness. 


A PAINTED DOLL? She can’t 
stand that plastered look. 
And those greasy prepara- 
tions tend to clog scalp 
pores, encouraging bliz- 
zards of dandruff. Kreml is 
not greasy — removes dan- 
druff scales. 


OLD IVORY? Not at all rare. 


Graduate of the mop and 
painted doll schools. Comes 
under the heading of “too 
bad”—for it’s too late to do 
anything but hoard the few 
remaining hairs. 


HER HEART'S DESIRE, of 


course, is the man whose 
hair is kept naturally hand- 
some with Krem]—the tried 
and trusted dressing-tonic. 
Kreml’s beneficial oils 
groom the hair — give it 
luster. 


Women say Kreml keeps coiffures far 
lovelier—more lustrous, particularly 
after permanents. 

Try it. Ask for Kreml at your drug- 
store or barber shop. 

Remember Kreml Shampoo, too—co- 
worker with Kreml Hair Tonic to give 
you handsomer hair. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, 
leaves hair easier to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 








Put it right in the bank! But how? Just 
step down the street and we’ll show you. 
For this bank, sir, is always open, even 


when there isn’t a soul inside. Write 
your name on a slip of paper and put it 
with those bills. Now open this steel 
cylinder here in the street-front wall, 


and drop the packet in. 


Is that all there is to it? No, sir... when 
you opened that night vault, a record 
of your deposit was made by a mechan- 
ical receiving teller... a built-in Veeder- 
Root Counting Device. And that record 
is your protection, enabling the bank to 
detect any irregularity. 


In this way, Veeder-Root helped bank- 
vault manufacturers develop a wider 
use for their products . . . helped banks 
offer a new service to depositors. And 
in some other way, a built-in Veeder- 
Root Device may be able to count to 
your advantage. If there zs a way, bank 
on us to find it. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, 
SURREY + IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Defense Morale Drive 


By early this week backstage Washing- 
ton was all set for a new defense drive. 
The first part—aimed at stirring the pub- 
lic, industry, and labor out of their rela- 
tive lethargy—had actually started with 
Knudsen’s, Stimson’s, and Nelson’s “de- 
fense is lagging” speeches. These were 
partly aimed at disclosing the gloomy facts 
before critics could do so. But, more im- 
portant, they were part of a campaign 
organized by Hull. He has gone about 
convincing key men that Britain presum- 
ably has about a 90-day grace period be- 
fore Hitler strikes hard, that it will be in 
real danger when the time comes, and that 
American shipments of materials (and 
hence American production) must be im- 
mensely increased if Germany is to be 
thwarted. The first remedy agreed on is 
a flood of publicity (perhaps including a 
Roosevelt radio speech) to convince work- 
ers, employers, and consumers that we 
must have all-out arms production regard- 
less of sacrifices. 


Defense Prescriptions 


Beyond the need for arousing the pub- 
lic, officials were generally agreed by this 
week that there must be detailed changes 
in the defense field. What F.D.R. would 
do wasn’t known, but most Defense Com- 
mission figures were in substantial agree- 
ment on at least these points: (1) That 
there must be more centralization of au- 
thority and responsibility in Washington’s 
defense setup. (2) That priorities boards 
should be established in key industries, 
probably with Donald Nelson as over-all 
chairman. (3) That industry must go 
farther toward putting defense production 
above “normal business.” (4) That, de- 
spite the desire of labor leaders (including 
Hillman) to “preserve our gains,” unions 
must facilitate full-scale production by 
ceasing to count all Sunday or Saturday 
work automatically as overtime and (in 
Knudsen’s view at least) by cutting the 
time-and-a-half pay for overtime to per- 
haps time-and-a-quarter. 


Island Purchases? 


Despite the widespread arguments for 
such a move, the Administration is dead 
set against taking over British possessions 


in the Caribbean in exchange for credits. 
The subject was mentioned at the time 
of the destroyers-bases deal but F.D.R. 
ruled it out. The government’s attitude is 
that the right to have bases in that area 
is all we want. To take over the entire 
possessions would only mean the assump- 
tion of liabilities. As has been the case 
with the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, 
this government would have a perpetual 
problem and expense. Officials say they 
would rather give Britain the money out- 
right than to take on these permanent 
liabilities. 


Garand Rifle Dispute 


The War Department is both riled and 
baffled by resurgence of the old Garand- 
Johnson rifle controversy. This resulted 
from recently published articles stating 
that the Johnson rifle is clearly superior to 
the officially adopted Garand, that the 
Garand barrel “warps” after steady use, 
that the Johnson hasn’t been fairly tested, 
and that Captain Johnson, the inventor, 
had been told he could never do business 
with the Army. The generals firmly deny 
(with elaborate documentary proof) all 
these charges, point to the repeated series 
of thorough tests of the two guns, and 
say they’ve informed Johnson that they 
will retest his rifles any time he wants. 
(The Marines are now conducting such 
tests.) The department is curious as to 
who inspired the new wave of stories but 
is convinced that it wasn’t Johnson 
himself. 


Washington Notes 


On the day when a gossip column re- 
ported Chief Justice Hughes about to re- 
sign because of ill health, he delivered 
(which means he also wrote) five of the 
seventeen opinions handed down by the 
court . . . The defense boom is playing 
havoc with the WPA, because private in- 
dustry is hiring nearly all the skilled work- 
ers who perform key jobs on construction 
projects where thousands of unskilled la- 
borers are still employed . . . Sinclair 
Weeks of Massachusetts and Rep. Dudley 
White of Ohio are now considered the best 
bets to succeed Martin as GOP National 
Chairman. 


Air War’s Delay 





Fiae’s one possible explanation of why 
Germany has so long delayed unleashing 
its full aerial might against Britain. Ex- 
cellent information from Germany indi- 
cates that the High Command believes 


Britain has built up a large reserve of 
planes—just how many they can’t find 
out—and held it for an all-out emergency. 
In the U.S., this much is known: Britain 
has, in developing its new coastal defenses, 
constructed a number of underground 
hangars. These adjoin fields which are 
camouflaged with movable trees, build- 
ings, etc., to look like farms. Presumably 
they have their full complement of fighter 
planes, but of course they haven’t been 
used for fear of revealing their location to 
the enemy. Apparently, it’s this unknown 
quantity that has caused the Nazi High 
Command to hesitate in launching the 
final continual assault on which victory or 
defeat might hinge. 


Italian Colonies’ Unrest 


One of Italy’s countless troubles lately 
has been unrest in the Dodecanese Islands 
and in the East African colonies, largely 
caused by food shortages. It’s now known 
that one reason for Count de Vecchi’s “res- 
ignation” as Governor of the Dodecanese 
was a series of disorders on several of the 
islands which usually followed British air 
raids. On one occasion, the natives massed 
outside Italian Army barracks and shouted 
threats and insults at the soldiers. Their 
leaders were executed, but this failed to 
prevent later demonstrations. Similar trou- 
ble has broken out in the East African 
colonies, which have been effectively block- 
aded by the British for months. 


Slovakia’s Communists 


The old Nazi anti-Bolshevist traveling 
exhibition depicting the alleged horrors of 
Bolshevism in Russia, Spain, ete., recent- 
ly turned up in Slovakia. The little nation 
had become so honeycombed with Com- 
munist agitators working among peasant 
groups that Slovak officials finally asked 
Berlin’s advice on how to counteract them. 
It was then that the exhibit was unearthed 
from storage at Nuremberg, where it has 
been kept since the Nazi-Soviet pact, and 
lent to the Slovak Hlinka Guards. After 
the first showing in Bratislava, however, 
the Soviet Minister protested and the ex- 
hibit was withdrawn, with Slovak explana- 
tions that it was meant as propaganda 
against the Jews, not the Reds. 


Bulgarian Backdown 


It’s now possible, on the basis of un- 
censored reports that have just reached 
here, to throw some light on why Bulgaria 
didn’t join the Axis last month. Bul- 
garia apparently was ready to throw in 
with Italy and Germany. It’s even re- 
ported to have had some sort of secret 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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agreement with Italy which provided that 
it would get Thrace and parts of Greek 
Macedonia when Italy took over Greece. 
However, when Greece not only resisted, 
but began to throw the Italians back, the 
Bulgarians got cagey. King Boris began to 
emphasize the value of his country to 
Germany as a neutral. He also pointed out 
that an immediate move might spread the 
war in the Balkans and almost certainly 
bring in Turkey, whereas, if the move were 
delayed, pressure on Turkey might weaken 
that nation’s resistance. 


Japanese Moderates 


The recurrent wavering of Japanese pol- 
icy is caused not only by external factors 
(the strong Anglo-U.S. stand, the Russian 
enigma, etc.) but by the growing strength 
of Japanese moderates. In the forefront of 
these are the powerful Mitsui interests. 
A pillar of modern Japanese industry, the 
Mitsuis have supported the “China inci- 
dent” at a terrific cost. But they have 
balked at the Axis pact. They can see no 
gain, or even respite, in playing power 
politics with the Axis, especially when it 
makes the prospect of a complete U.S. 
embargo even more real. More important, 
qualified observers insist the Mitsuis have 
won the Emperor to their views. At pres- 
ent they are biding their time, waiting for 
a major military defeat or two to weaken 
the present ruling clique. 


Mexico and Wallace 


The U.S. press hardly indicated it, but 
Vice President-elect Wallace was by no 
unanimously welcomed by the 
Mexican public. The fracas at the U.S. 
Embassy was, of course, Nazi-Communist 
inspired—the result of propaganda alleg- 
ing that U.S. recognition of Avila Cama- 
cho was “American Jewish imperialism,” 
etc. However, a great many Mexicans 
honestly felt that Almazan would have 
been President had the ballot and its 
count been absolutely free, and they re- 
garded Wallace as a symbol of U.S. inter- 
vention to assure the inauguration of an 
illegally elected candidate. Many able ob- 
servers believe the seeds of revolution are 
still alive and that it will take an astute, 
conciliatory Avila Camacho regime to 
keep peace in Mexico. 


Foreign Notes 


Fantastic as it sounds, the Russian 
OGPU has advertised in the paper Izves- 
tia for agents, suggesting that applicants 
call at Moscow’s Lubianka Prison between 
8 a.m. and 10 p.m. If they call after 7 
p.m., they are to report at the side door 
. . » To defend the Finance Ministry in 
Rome, the Italians have erected anti-air- 
craft guns on the roof of the former Brit- 
ish Embassy .. . Mrs. Sam Park, widow 
of the longtime U.S. consul at Biarritz, 
has been fined twice by French authorities 


after brushes with German officers. The 
second time she was charged with telling 
a sales girl in a store: “Wait on these two 
officers first; they’ve been delayed on 
their way to London.” 





Bond Dealers’ Boon 


"Though Wall Street firms specializing in 
government bonds are loud in complaining 
about the Treasury’s announced intention 
to issue no more tax-exempt securities, 
note that these same firms are likely to 
reap neat profits (temporarily anyway) 
from the change. The reason: Mutual sav- 
ings banks and Federal Reserve banks are 
exempt from income taxes anyway, while 
many insurance companies hold far more 
tax-exempts than are useful for tax-deduc- 
tion purposes. So these and similar insti- 
tutions will sell huge quantities of their 
present government securities to take ad- 
vantage of the slight premium which the 
tax-exempts will command. Then they’ll 
buy the new securities. Estates and trusts 
will rush to buy the old tax-exempts, The 
dealers in government securities will make 
commissions on all this traffic in bonds— 
and the traffic will be large and last for 
some years. 


Italian Money Transfers 


Government agents have been looking 
into the fact that Italian funds are being 
withdrawn from the U.S. at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate. Indications are that wealthy 
Italians fear that Hitler may send troops 
into their country to bolster Mussolini’s 
regime or that some other event may oc- 
cur that would permit the Treasury to tie 
up all Italian funds here. Most of the 
money is being sent to Mexico and a few 
other Latin-American countries. 


Sewing Machine Racket 


U.S. customs inspectors have uncov- 
ered a novel little Japanese racket involv- 
ing sewing machines. Japanese in the U.S., 
Hawaii, Philippines, etc., buy up second- 
hand manual or pedal type U.S.-made 
sewing machines at bargain prices and 
then, instead of paying freight on them, 
get Japanese who are going home for a visit 
to carry them along as personal baggage 
(permissible on Japanese liners) . In Japan 
they’re cleaned up, repainted, and fitted 
with a forged Singer Sewing Machine label. 
Then they’re sold at marked-up prices in 
Oriental markets. An indication of the size 
of this racket: on one ship alone, sailing 
from Honolulu, customs officials spotted 
140 sewing machines going aboard as per- 
sonal luggage. 


American ‘Scotch’ Whisky 


Many American distillers are now hard 
at work developing Scotch-type whiskies 
on a large scale. Two methods are being 
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tried. The first is to import British malt 
whisky in bulk and cut or blend it with 
neutral spirits (grain alcohol). The second 
and newer method is to produce whisky 
here from American barley malt, then 
dry the barley-malt mash over a peat 
fire to give it the smoky Scotch flavor, 
These moves first received impetus from 
the expectation that the war would 
cause a Scotch shortage but, now that 
no such shortage seems imminent, they’re 
being pushed in the belief that there's 
a market for a cheaper substitute for 
Scotch. 





Press Notes 


Aow the top of the January issue of 
Reader’s Digest will appear the legend: 
“World’s Largest Paid Circulation: Over 
4,000,000 Copies” .. . A merger of The 
N.Y. Post and The Brooklyn Eagle is in 
the “talk” stage .. . The U.S. Naval In- 
telligence quietly invites newspaper cor- 
respondents who have returned to this 
country to drop in and tell what they 
learned in countries abroad . . . Robert 
Cresswell, who has just resigned as treas- 
urer of The N. Y. Herald Tribune, is dick- 
ering, in company with Philadelphia in- 
terests, to take over a Philadelphia daily. 


What’s Become Of—? 


René Belbenoit, fugitive from Devil’s Is- 
land and author of “Dry Guillotine,” is 
living on a luxurious scale in Costa Rica, 
but says he plans going to Venezuela and 
Dutch Guiana soon to write of other es- 
caped convicts for an American magazine 
. .. Daniel Webster Hoan, Socialist Mayor 
of Milwaukee from 1916 until he was de- 
feated for his eighth term last April, now 
lives in Washington, D.C., where he’s a 
consultant on municipal questions for the 
Defense Commission . . . Amy Johnson, 
famous British woman flier, ex-wife of 
Jimmy Mollison and his co-pilot on many 
record-breaking distance flights, now flies 
with the British Air Transport Auxiliary. 


Sick Man’s ‘Scoops’ 


Some of the most significant dispatches 
to come out of Mexico in the last fort- 
night were written by a reporter hos- 
pitalized for pneumonia. The N. Y. Daily 
News sent Robert Conway to Mexico to 
cover President Avila Camacho’s inaugur- 
ation. He covered the ceremonies while 
he was running a temperature and went to 
the hospital the next day. But he didn't 
miss a deadline. Sympathetic Mexican and 
U.S. officials telephoned him news, and 
friends who came to visit him brought 
stories. As a result, he scored at least 
three “scoops,” including the story that a 
group of American capitalists is ready to 
invest $100,000,000 in Mexico (see page 
35). 
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A practical 
way to reduce 
office costs in 





During the coming year business will be faced 
with many new conditions, including an in- 
creased demand for more reports and statistics. 


It is therefore important to consider practical 
suggestions for doing your office work, and 
getting essential information, in less time, with 


less effort, and at less cost. 





To help you, Burroughs representatives offer 
their experience and technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and procedures for 
lowering office costs or meeting changing 


business conditions. 


This timely service is available to you. Call 
Burroughs today—there’s no obligation. 


Todays 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME Win 86 BRON» * AT LESS COST | 


A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKLETS 
BURROUGHS OFFERS 
FOR LOWERING TODAY’S COSTS 










: MANUFACTURERS’ 
ap COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTING 


| Describes direct-to-the-answer meth- 
| ods for keeping complete records, 
| including labor accounting, materials 
| control and all cost records. 
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WAYS TO SAVE TIME 
IN AN OFFICE 


Thirty basic suggestions for eliminating 
the unproductive operations that prevent 
employees from doing their best work. 





LABOR 
ACCOUNTING 


Booklets illustrate methods 
adopted by firms successfully 
meeting today's changing 
_ labor accounting requirements. 
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Q 25 WAYS TO STOP 
PROFIT LEAKS 
A booklet for retailers. Shows how 


to discover and stop the leaks and 
losses that eat into retailers’ profits. 





Check on the coupon the booklets 
you wish, or name the subject on 
which you want specific information. 








BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
'6583 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


20 30 40 


Please send booklets 1(_] 
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INTERNATIONAL makes the Trucks... Truck Owners make the REPUTATION 


The reputation enjoyed by International 
Trucks has been building steadfastly since 
the first high-wheeler took to the rough 
roads of 1907—33 years ago. 

Today, International is the greatest name 





This handsome International is Cab-Over- 
Engine Model D-500—one of 51 models in 
the complete line, in 166 wheelbase lengths. 
International sizes range from }%-ton light 
delivery to powerful heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


in trucks because Harvester has kept faith 
with the men who use trucks. 

All International Trucks are all-truck trucks 
from the ground up—backed always by the 
world’s greatest Company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization! 

Year after year truckmen buy more heavy- 
duty Internationals than any other make. They 
know that Internationals give them outstand- 
ing performance... unbeatable economy. 

For all-around truck values, join the big 
family of International owners. The Inter- 
national Dealer or Company-owned Branch 
near you will be glad to demonstrate the 
type and size best suited for your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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President Faces Public Demand 


for a Redefinition of Policy 


Congress Is Also Expected 
to Help Erase the Bewilderment 
on Whither U.S. Is Drifting 


President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington this week from a leisurely two-week 
Caribbean cruise, pleased with the progress 
of inter-American preparedness. He had 
inspected most of the eight base sites leased 
from Britain. At least one—the virtually 
useless spot offered by Trinidad authorities 
—he had found unsatisfactory. But that 
disappointment had been balanced by the 
possibility of an additional base in the Ba- 
hamas—a matter Mr. Roosevelt was un- 
derstood to have discussed with the Duke 
of Windsor aboard the Tuscaloosa. 

Other encouraging hemispheric-solidarity 


— 


news greeted the President as he came 
ashore at Charleston, S.C. Mexico City 
and Washington were reported near agree- 
ment on a deal by which the United States, 
in return for a dozen old destroyers and a 
loan of perhaps as much as $50,000,000, 
would secure the use of air and naval 
bases at Acapulco and in strategic Magda- 
lena Bay. Most heartening of all, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, traditional South 
American rivals, appeared to have final- 
ly reached an accord covering joint de- 
fense of the vital Rio de la Plata (see 
page 22). 

Washington, also, was talking about 
bases. On the heels of extension of the ex- 
port-licensing ban to bar iron ore, pig iron, 
ferro alloys, and “certain iron and steel 
manufactures and semimanufactures” from 
Japan, Navy chiefs joined with Sen. Claude 
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© Low all countries from Wide World 


‘Hullo! Going my way?’ 





Pepper of Florida in reviving the clamor 
for a United States base at Singapore. And 
twelve naval bombers, with a squadron of 
submarines, slipped quietly from Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, to Manila—3,612 miles 
nearer a menacing Japanese Fleet. 

To Americans who had read the Mar- 
quess of Lothian’s last speech, all this 
sounded like so much thumb twiddling. 
“We have no illusions about 1941,” the 
British Ambassador had written a few 
hours before his death. “It is going to be a 
hard and dangerous year . . . But we are 
not in the least dismayed. With help from 
you, we are confident that we can win, and 
win decisively, in 1942, if not before... 
It is not for me to try to tell you what 
you ought to do.” 

Most Americans felt it was for the Pres- 
ident or Congress to make the first move. 
But Mr. Roosevelt seemed to be preoccu- 
pied with bases, and the corporal’s guard 
on Capitol Hill was merely keeping the 
seats warm for the 77th Congress. True, 
Chairman Andrew J. May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee had served 
notice that on Jan. 3 he would move to re- 
peal the Johnson Act barring credits to 
Britain, and Chairman Sol Bloom of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee had an- 
nounced he would seek to relax the Neu- 
trality Act with the same end in view. 
Mrs. Roosevelt followed former Gov. Alf 
M. Landon of Kansas, the 1936 Republi- 
can standard bearer, in urging outright 
subsidies to Britain, and rumors circulated 
that the President would declare a state 
of full national emergency. But the aver- 
age citizen was ‘ess interested in what 
might happen next year than in what was 
going to be done right now. 

Fortunately for them, a man who had 
never learned to twiddle his thumbs had 
stuck to the job in Washington. To Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull it seemed that 
his country was losing a race with time 
and that the people ought to know about 
it. So, with all the patient thoroughness 
for which he is famed, “the Judge” began, 
weeks ago, to prod dozing thumb-twiddlers. 

One man who needed no prodding was 
William S. Knudsen, whom Mr. Roosevelt 
had borrowed from General Motors for the 
Defense Commission. Anything but a 
thumb-twiddler, Knudsen agreed with Hull 
that Americans were wasting their time 




















International 


U.S. Red Cross gifts for Britain cheered Lothian before he died 


arguing whether Britain should get 49.9 
per cent of this country’s plane output or 
51.1 per cent—whether London should pay 
cash for them or not—when the plain fact 
was that America’s plane output for all 
purposes was running 30 per cent behind 
spring expectations, and labor’s leisurely 
five-day week was hampering preparedness 
in general. 

So, with Hull’s blessing, Knudsen told 
the country, through an address to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, that 
their $14,000,000,000 defense effort was in 
danger of missing the boat (see pages 
25 and $1). 


Significance 


Obviously it is up to the President and 
to Congress to do something and do it 
quickly. If the legislators, bickering over 
their “possible” attitude toward “possible” 
eventualities, had lost sight of the forest 
for the trees, Hull and Knudsen certainly 
have made clear to them the No. 1 order 
of business. And if Mr. Roosevelt had 
hoped others would take the initiative in 
implementing his Nov. 5 “mandate,” he 
must have been reminded by Knudsen’s 
blunt warning that 27,242,740 Americans 
had elected him to do a job. 

There will be plenty of time, once the 
“on order” weapons take actual shape, for 
Congress to decide whether to keep them, 
sell them, swap them for bases, lend them, 
or give them away. Meantime, delivering 
the goods is the job in hand. And those 
who realize this also realize that somehow, 
some way, the President will have to dis- 
pel the apathy that seems to have para- 
lyzed the world’s mightiest industrial giant, 
by reconvincing 132,000,000 Americans 
that their futures are still very much in 
danger. 

For if this war has shown one thing, it 
is that peoples who have sensed the dan- 
gers too late have reached their full war 
potentials either too late—or not at all. 








Lord Lothian 


U.S. Policy of Aid to Britain 


Marked His Success as an Envoy 


On Aug. 30, 1939, Britain’s newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the United States, 
the Marquess of Lothian, called to present 
his credentia!s to President Roosevelt with- 
in a day aiter his arrival from London. 
Mounting the White House steps, the dem- 
ocratic peer, who might have been mis- 
taken for a Midwestern businessman or 
college professor, disarmed cynical news- 
papermen by patting a stray black cat, 
denying it was an omen of bad luck. In- 
stead of the usual ten formal minutes, the 
envoy chatted with Mr. Roosevelt for an 

ur and a half. And the next day, when 

‘d Lothian called a press conference, the 
“boys” knew Britain had a new kind of 
Ambassador. 

Five days after he arrived, the British 
were at war. For sixteen months thereafter, 
the Marquess had the ticklish job of pre- 
senting his nation’s case. The United States 
policy of all aid short of war testified to 
his success, and last week, a few hours 
after an aide had read his latest appeal 
(see page 11), the 58-year-old Christian 
Scientist died in the Washington Embassy, 
unattended by physicians, of uremia and 
heart and kidney ailments. After what 
amounted virtually to a state funeral in 
the capital (to which the German and 
Italian diplomats were not invited), his 
ashes were buried under the mast of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, inasmuch as war made hazardous the 
usual shipment of an ambassador’s body 
home aboard a warship. 

As Philip Henry Kerr, the Oxford-edu- 
cated Scotsman had begun serving the 
Crown in 1904, when he went to South 
Africa, later becoming a member of Lord 
Milner’s “kindergarten” of bright young 
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imperialists and helping to create the Union 
of South Africa. Returning to England, he 
edited The Round Table, influential quar. 
terly on world affairs, until 1916 whey 
Prime Minister David Lloyd George ap. 
pointed him his private secretary. During 
the ’20s the amiable bachelor administered 
the Rhodes Scholarships, and at the time 


he was appointed to the first and only § 
diplomatic post of his career he already 


had visited the United States fourteey 
times. 


After entering the Cabinet as Chancel. §§ ¢ 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1931 and 


subsequently helping to frame India’s cop. 
stitution as Parliamentary Under-Secre. 
tary for India, Lord Lothian was a men. 
ber of the so-called Cliveden Set (although 
he denied its existence). Feeling that Hit- 
ler, whom he met twice, had no designs on 
the British, he advocated revision of the 
Versailles Treaty, which he had helped 
Lloyd George to write. But although he 


favored appeasement at Munich, Lothian | , 


reversed his position after reading “Mein 
Kampf” and witnessing the seizure of all 
Czecho-Slovakia. Promptly, he urged con- 
scription in a speech before the House of 
Lords, advised the British to pay their war 
debt and seek a closer understanding with 
the United States, and hewed to his family 
motto: “Sero sed serio”—“Late but in 
earnest.” 

To fill his big shoes, rumors whispered 
that most any adult in the British Empire, 
with the exceptions of King George VI and 
Winston Churchill, might get the job. 
Among the more likely guesses were Lloyd 
George, Dominions Secretary Viscount 
Cranborne, War Minister Anthony Eden, 
Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair, and 
Information Minister Alfred Duff Cooper. 





Stomachs and Lives 


As Americans debated Herbert Hoover’s 
program to relax the British blockade on 
food shipments to Poland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, and unconquered Finland 
(Newsweek, Dec. 16), Britain stepped in 
last week with a flat “No.” Two days be- 
fore his death, the Marquess of Lothian an- 
nounced that “we cannot ... endanger ... 
our cause by weakening our blockade,” be- 
cause “any such scheme must be of mate- 
rial assistance to Germany’s war effort and 
would thereby postpone the day of libera- 
tion of these peoples.” 

The British Ambassador had argued 
that “the risk of starvation has been great- 
ly exaggerated” and that, since the little 
nations had ample foodstuffs before they 
were overrun, Germany was to be blamed 
for any shortage. 

Since Lord Lothian had expressed ap- 
proval of medical shipments to German- 
conquered nations, the American Red 
Cross, whose special War Relief Fund al- 
ready had spent $13,792,000 for war re- 
lief (two-thirds in Britain) , planned to ex- 
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tend its medical supplies to France to in- 
clude milk and vitamin concentrates for 
children. Furthermore, the American 
Friends’ Service Committee insisted it 
would carry on in unoccupied France, 
where it is feeding 30,000 children daily 
with provisions purchased in Switzerland 
at a cost of $70,000 a month. 

Despite the British “No,” the National 
Committee on Food for the Five Small 
Democracies announced it would continue 


giving such extensive aid as that which 
cost $1,000,000,000 to feed 10,000,000 
Belgians and Frenchmen during the World 
War. It hoped the British, who originally 
had banned Hoover’s World War scheme 
as helpful to the Kaiser, might again 
change their minds when Europe gets 
closer to starvation a few months from 
now. 

To such relief-minded Americans, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull suggested they 
ask Germany to follow international cus- 
tom, whereby the victor is expected to feed 
the vanquished. And while the German 
Foreign Office organ, Diplomatisch-Poli- 
tische Korrespondenz, blasted the food ban 
as an “inhuman violation of international 
law,” British Minister of Shipping Ronald 
Cross summed up in a broadcast to Amer- 
ican ears: “It is their stomachs or our 
lives.” 





Dollars for Greece 


A fortnight ago, a Greek-born soda 
jerker in New London, Conn., having con- 
tributed $10 to his native land’s fight for 
independence, donated his 14-carat gold 
watch (which does not run) to the Greek 
War Relief Association’s drive for $10,- 
000,000 to avert civilian distress in the 
Hellenic Kingdom. Twice the association 
“sold” the watch for $50 to “buyers” who 
returned it, and hoped to “sell” it eight 
times more, thus raising $500, before giv- 
ing it back to its owner. 

The soda jerker’s watch was only one 
highlight of the Greek relief drive, which 
last week cabled its first $250,000 to 
Greece. Aided in some instances by volun- 
teer workers of Italian blood, the associa- 
tion by this week had raised $354,300, 
much of it from the 167,000 American 
residents of Greek birth, under the leader- 
ship of Spyros P. Skouras, president of 
the National Theatres Amusement Co., 
who was born in Skourohorion, Greece. 
Contributions ranged from $19 in pennies; 
nickels, and dimes from the wooden sav- 
ings bank of 4-year-old Aristotle Papa- 
yoanou of New York and his 5-year-old 
brother, James, to $10,000 each given by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. and Harold S. 
Vanderbilt, yachtsman, bridge expert, and 
railroad director, who is the association’s 
honorary chairman. 

While American military aid to Greece 
depended on what Britain and the United 





International photos 
Jack, Jill, and Spill: Jack, a 
Scotty pup, and Jill, a shy kitten, 
lost their heads over a pot of milk 
at the Bide-A-Wee Home, New 


York, and were fished out in this 


somewhat sheepish condition. 
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States could spare and financial loans were 
prevented by the Johnson Act, the Red 
Cross by last week had contributed $725,- 
000. Of this sum, $125,000 was to pur- 
chase clothing, blankets, dehydrated milk, 
medical supplies, cereals, cocoa, fruit 
juices, syrup, and margarine to be shipped 
to Athens on a Greek vessel sailing from 
New York Dec. 28—probably via the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Suez Canal, with a 
British naval escort to prevent seizure by 
Italy. 





531 Forgotten Men 
Vote of Presidential Electors 
Again Raises Issue of Reform 


On Nov. 5, President Roosevelt, amass- 
ing 27,242,740 votes, 233,933 fewer than 
four years ago, was designated for a third 
term, but Wendell L. Willkie’s 22,333,870 
was the highest popular vote ever polled 
by a Republican.* The President’s 4,908,- 
870 plurality, half of it from the Solid 
South, was the smallest for any victor 
since 1916 and less than half his 1936 
margin. Minor parties also lost ground on 
the whole: the Socialist vote fell to 117,- 
034 and the Communist to 49,118, while 
the Prohibitionist rose to 58,703 and the 
Socialist Laborite to 15,243. 

Despite the popular victory, Mr. Roose- 
velt was not officially elected on Nov. 5. 
Rather, 531 forgotten men wete chosen 
for the Electoral College because the 
Founding Fathers thought the masses 
were not wise enough to select a President. 
And on Monday this week, these 531, 
meeting in the 48 state capitals, cast 449 
votes as expected for the President and 82 
for the challenger. Legally, they could 
have elected Earl Browder, Communist 
candidate, or John Q. Public. (In 1796, 
one elector bolted John Adams; in 1820 
another ditched James Monroe, and in 
1872 the Democratic electors, whose can- 
didate, Horace Greeley, had died, split 
their ballots among the dead man and 
four other Democrats.) 

To outlaw this possibility, Democratic 
National Chairman Edward J. Flynn, In- 
dependent Sen. George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska, and Republican Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts have proposed 
abolition of the Electoral College. Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea, California Democrat, 
suggested that the electoral votes of each 
state be divided in proportion to the popu- 
lar vote of each candidate (under this 
suggestion, the President would have re- 
ceived only 24 of New York’s electoral 
votes this year, instead of all 47). 

Proponents of change argue further that 
the Electoral College system enables a 
candidate to pile up a popular plurality 
and still be defeated (as were Samuel J. 





*Complete official returns. 
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Tilden in 1876 and Grover Cleveland in 
1888). And they protest that small states 
have an electoral vote out of proportion 
to their population (every state gets two 
votes for its senators in addition to one for 
each representative) . 

Nevertheless, the latest reform propo- 
sals seem likely to go the way of 200 
others introduced over a period of 140 
years by such men as Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson— 
only one of which, Jackson’s, even reached 
a vote. 


Se 








“Independent Clubs’ 


On Armistice Day, Wendell L. Willkie 
urged his followers to create a “loyal oppo- 
sition” to carry on their “Battle of Ameri- 
ca.” Last week, as the defeated candidate 
headed north from his vacation at Hobe 
Sound, Fla., for a Sunday conference in 
New York with Willkie club leaders, plans 
for such a program took more definite 
shape amid internal party bickering. 

Joking that he would “have to get a 
job,” Willkie urged the national meeting 
of 150 followers from 42 states not to fall 
into political “indifference” but instead to 
seek political office themselves. These 
“amateurs,” following their leader’s wishes 
in dissociating themselves from his own 
political future, réorganized under the ten- 
tative title of “Independent Clubs.” The 
framing of specific plans was entrusted to 
a subcommittee including Oren Root Jr., 
the 29-year-old grandnephew of Elihu 
Root who had headed the Willkie Clubs; 
John W. Hanes, Mr. Roosevelt’s one-time 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury who led 
the Democrats for Willkie, and Russell W. 
Davenport, former managing editor of 
Fortune Magazine. 

Meanwhile, as ten Midwestern GOP 
state chairmen met in Chicago to map 
their own future, the “professionals” were 
waging a battle in Washington, with an 
eye to the 1944 nomination, over the suc- 
cession to Joseph W. Martin Jr., who 
planned to retire as National Chairman in 
March to devote full time to his House 
Minority Leadership. Willkie, himself men- 
tioned for the post, indicated he would not 
take it. 

Another cleavage simultaneously broke 
into the open over foreign policy, with the 
largely Midwestern Congressional bloc tak- 
ing the isolationist line in opposition to the 
pro-British tune of Willkie, Landon, and 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 
Privately, one GOP leader said he thought 
the United States Navy should convoy 
American ships to Britain. 








The Windsors 


Four years to the day after he abdicated 
Britain’s throne, the Duke of Windsor, 
Governor of the Bahamas, visited the 
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United States last week with his Duchess, 
who underwent an operation for the ex- 
traction of one of her lower right molars 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Then, as President Roosevelt steamed 
into Bahamian waters aboard the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa, the Duke flew 240 miles 
aboard a four-motored Navy patrol bomb- 
er to confer with the man he had last 
seen 21 years earlier, when, as Prince of 
Wales, he had met the then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy at Annapolis, Md., 
25 miles from his future wife’s Baltimore 
birthplace. 

After being “piped” on board during a 
rain squall as the band played “God Save 
the King,” the Duke discussed West 
Indian economics and naval basts with the 
President for three hours. Invited by Mr. 
Roosevelt to visit CCC .camps, which 
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Duke and Duchess of Windsor... 
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might serve as models for similar B,. 
hamian projects, Windsor promised to help 
the President find a new site for an Amer. 
ican base in the Bahamas, since the pr. 
jected anchorage at Mayaguana Islanj 
had been proved inadequate. Then, ». 
fusing to comment on reports that hp 
might succeed Lord Lothian, the Duk 
rejoined his wife in Florida. 





FBI Red Paper 


Communists and “fellow travelers” jp 
the United States had a bad week. J 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Feder] 
Bureau of Investigation, in a 2,500-page 
report to Attorney General Robert }, 
Jackson, produced facts to “prove” that ff 
the party “seeks to overthrow the United 
States Government by force,” and urged 
it be “outlawed.” Hoover’s report al 
asked that Harry Bridges, 
Australian-born Pacific Coast chief of the 
CIO, be deported. 

In Oklahoma City, meanwhile, Alan 
Shaw, 22, secretary of the local Commv. 
nist party, was convicted on a charge of 
criminal syndicalism, based on a 21-year. 
old World War law which makes it a crime 
to belong to a group advocating violent 
overthrow of the government. The jury 
recommended the maximum penalty of ten 
years in prison and a $5,000 fine. The 
defense served notice of appeal, however, 
and attorneys for the Civil Liberties Union 
vowed they would take the case to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 





Crump Crackdown 


Shortly before election day, Dr. J. B. 
Martin, 55-year-old Negro pharmacist and 
a Shelby County (Tenn.) Republican 
leader, scheduled a GOP rally in the Men- 
phis bailiwick of Boss Ed Crump, the 
“Red Snapper” (a nickname given him 
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because of his once red hair and extreme 
energy) who never saw why any except 
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Wide World 


Sin Sign: Tennessee wanted to keep the money at home 


Democratic votes should be cast. Warned 
indirectly that his store would be policed 
if he did not cancel the meeting, the Me- 
harry Medical College graduate stubborn- 
ly held his rally in a Negro church. 

Next day, the drugstore was “block- 
aded” more tightly than the Kiel Canal. 
On orders of “Holy Joe” Boyle, the “Red 
Snapper’s” burly, faithful Vice Mayor and 
Commissioner of Public Safety, uniformed 
officers started searching Martin’s custom- 
ers, pickaninnies and pastors alike, for 
narcotics. And, although not even one 
“reefer” has been found, the searching 
continues. 

But while Elmer Atkinson, another 
Negro Republican, was forced by similar 
tactics to sell his Beale Street poolroom, 
Martin’s son William last week boasted 
they had more customers than ever. 





Invasion by Asphalt 


Down where the southeast tip of Texas 
drives a wedge between the parched plains 
of Mexico and the blue waters of the Gulf, 
there sprawls over half a dozen counties a 
fabulous fief called the King Ranch. Oc- 
cupying a domain larger than Rhode Is- 
land and five-sixths the size of Delaware, 
this kingdom rules over 1,000,000 acres of 
land, 120,000 head of cattle, 1,500 miles 
of fence, 500 gates, 300 windmills, 500 
Mexican and other cowhands, and a 
Chihuahua dog. The “running W” brand 
of the $20,000,000 enterprise, founded in 
1851 by Capt. Richard King, Indian- 
fighting Rio Grande pilot, and managed 
today by Robert Kleberg Jr., his grand- 


son, has become a symbol throughout the 
southwest for cherry-red Santa Gertrudis 
cattle, thoroughbred horses, lavish hospi- 
tality, and one of the last strongholds of 
rugged individualism. 

But to many neighboring truck farm- 
ers, the “sign of the little snake” (as old 
cowhands refer to the ranch brand) has 
long been a symbol of ruthless power 
which made its own laws and forbade all 
strangers—and even public highways— 
to enter its gates. 

As time went on, however, Kleberg and 
other ranch officials, under the pressure 
of public opinion, withdrew their objec- 
tions to granting a right of way, and last 
week the final bastion fell. The vanguard 
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A highway (new portion dotted) 
invades the King ‘empire’ (shading) 
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of an estimated crowd of 20,000 congre- 
gated at Raymondville to celebrate the 
opening through the ranch of a 49-mile, 
$876,518 stretch of asphalt road between 
that point and Sarita, the last link in the 
500-mile Hug-the-Coast Highway winding 
along the Gulf from the Louisiana border 
to Brownsville (see map). While the road 
clipped from 35 to 95 miles off old routes, 
Texas felt that its real significance lay in 
the triumph of human rights over the 
property rights of the “Walled Kingdom 
of Kenedy County.” 





Week in the Nation 


Sian: Mississippi and Tennessee were 
feuding over a 10- by 30-foot sign, erected 
near Memphis by Sheriff Guy Joyner of 
Shelby County, to warn motorists that 
“down the road in Mississippi are gam- 
bling dens and dives.” He posted a 24- 
hour guard over it and served notice that 
any motorist who tries to shoot it down 
“will have his tires blown off and will be 
dealt with severely.” The explanation 
seems to be that Memphis residents like 
to cross the state line into De Soto County 
to patronize its roadhouses, whereas, Mis- 
sissippi charges, Tennessee wants to keep 
the money at home. 


Ex-Mayor: Former Mayor Richard W. 
Reading of Detroit, who is under indict- 
ment in Wayne County graft cases, plead- 
ed guilty to a Federal charge of making 
false statements as to his cash assets to 
B. C. Schram, receiver for the First Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, in October 1937, a 
month before he was elected to City Hall. 
Sentence was deferred. 


AceauitTaL: Doris La Roue, 31, former 
RFC stenographer, who tossed a waste- 
basket out of a Detroit hotel window dur- 
ing a Willkie rally Sept. 30, was acquitted 
of a charge of felonious assault by a jury 
in Recorders Court because they felt she 
had suffered enough through the loss of her 
job. 


Boner: Rochester, third largest city in 
New York State, was threatened with a 
typhoid epidemic after 6,000,000 gallons 
of contaminated water from the Genesee 
River had been turned into its mains by 
the error of a workman in opening an un- 
marked valve. Lewis E. Kohl, Superin- 
tendent of Water, was ousted; typhoid vac- 
cine was rushed in from Albany to inocu- 
late 325,000 residents, and 1,000 persons 
were treated for dysentery as the city 
boiled all its drinking water. 


Girt: Uncle Sam made his 146th annual 
gift of 6 yards of calico to each Indian in 
the “Six Nations” of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy in a solemn ceremony at the 
Tonawanda Reservation near Buffalo, 
N.Y., reaffirming the treaty of peace 
signed by George Washington’s Adminis- 
tration in 1794. 
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Italian Defeats Wobble Axis 


and Boost Morale in Britain 


Growing Threat to Empire 
Widens the Fascist-Army Breach 


and Stirs Party Dissension 


The heaviest blows of the war fell on 
Italy last week. A British attack in the 
African desert developed into a blitzkrieg 
that drove the Italians.from Egypt with 
heavy losses and threatened the entire 
Libyan army of Marshal Graziani. The 
Greeks continued heavy pressure on the 
Fascists in Albania. And on the home 
front, the shock of these military defeats 
threatened to bring old social and political 
differences to an explosive head. 

The Germans still officially dismissed 
the Italian reverses as unimportant and 
concentrated on the aerial bombardment 
of Britain and submarine attacks on its sea 
communications. But for the first time 
there was a real undercurrent of worry 
over Italy in Berlin. On top of this came 
the sudden dismissal of Foreign Minister 
Pierre Laval with its upsetting effect on 
Franco-German relations. 


Italian Disaster 


For three months the Italian Armies 
of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani worked 
furiously entrenching themselves in a 
75-mile zone in the Egyptian desert from 
Sollum to Sidi Barrani—the region they 
took in a six-day offensive last September. 
Sidi Barrani and Sollum, the most im- 
portant towns, they made into strongly 
fortified centers. All through the coastal 
zone the Fascists constructed “perimeter” 
camps, surrounded by a deep trench and a 
low stone wall and defended by machine 
guns and anti-tank guns. 

The dirt coastal road was surfaced, and 
the Italians constructed a parallel road 
farther inland from the Mediterranean. 
They laid a water pipeline from Sidi 
Barrani to Bardia, where another pipeline 
connected with the storage tanks at 
Tobruk. And they massed tanks, artillery, 
munitions, and food in vast amounts for 
an offensive against Mersa Matruh, the 
British advance base, and _ eventually 
against Alexandria and the Nile Valley. 

On Dec. 9 the British, outnumbered 
and hitherto on the defensive, suddenly 
launched a desert blitzkrieg. 

In the first phase (see map) British 
armored columns—largely composed of 
balloon-tired armored cars, each contain- 
ing six men and mounting machine guns— 
circled round the rear of the Italian posi- 
tions and at dawn struck on both sides of 
Sidi Barrani. At Nibewa the British com- 


pletely surprised and overwhelmed an Ital- 
ian mechanized division and killed its com- 
mander, Gen. Pietro Maletti, a veteran 
desert fighter. Maletti’s outfit had been or- 
ganized as an advance striking force for 
the Italians. Instead, it was so caught by 
surprise that the men never got to their 
tanks, and many were killed or captured 
in their tents. After wiping out this unit, 
the British drove through to the sea at 
Maktila. At the same time, another col- 
umn pounced on the Fascists in their per- 
imeter camps and reached the sea between 
Sidi Barrani and Bugbug. 

This maneuver cut off Sidi Barrani from 
the remainder of the Italian Army. The 
British then turned their columns—the 
second phase—and sped along the coast 
road driving the disorganized Fascist forces 
before them and, copying the German 
tactics in France, simply detouring around 
the few centers of resistance. The effect 
was to jam the fleeing mass of Italians into 
the narrow pass of Halfaya (called Hell- 
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Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander. 
in-Chief of the British Near East Armies, 
used sea power. On the first day of the 
attack, the British Mediterranean Fleet 
bombarded Sidi Barrani. Then, as the 
British Armies advanced, the Nayy 
steamed along the coast, laying down 
barrage that smashed the motor road, 
broke the water pipeline, and played 4 
major part in the Fascist demoralizatioy, 
particularly in the precipitous gorges of 
Halfaya. Finally, from only a half mile 
offshore, the fleet sent salvo after salyo 
of 15-inch projectiles into Bardia and, 
despite a motor-torpedo-boat and _ sub- 
marine attack by the Italians, left jt 
wrecked and burning. 

The British also gained air superiority 
from the beginning and held it. Despite 
the larger number of Italian planes, eight. 
gun, 335-mile-an-hour Hurricane fighters 
swept the two-gun 272-mile-an-hour Fiat 
C.R.42s from the sky. They claimed to 
have brought down 84 planes to their 
own loss of ten. Italian bases such as 
Bardia, Tobruk, and Derna were virtually 
put out of commission, and the fleeing 
troops were machine-gunned from the air, 

Three Fascist divisions were apparently 
cut off in Sidi Barrani and five more sent 
reeling back into Libya, out of a total 
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The British routed the Italians on the Egyptian coastal plain 


fire by the British) just west of Sollum, 
where the coastal road twists up the great 
escarpment that rises in a series of 600- 
foot cliffs from the coastal plain. 

In the third phase, other British forces 
that had already ascended the escarpment 
and gained the desert plateau drove over 
the Libyan border, 40 miles inland at Fort 
Capuzzo. This ~ sa:n encircled the Fascist 
troops and, in spite of sandstorms, the 
British continued smashing toward Bardia 
and Tobruk, the main Italian advance 
bases in Libya itself. 

To complete these encircling moves, 


Newsweek map—Manning 


Italian strength in North Africa of fifteen 
divisions. British estimates of the prisoners 
mounted by the thousand each day and 
unofficially were put as high as 50,000. Fif- 
teen ten-car trains arrived in Cairo jammed 
with captives, and three Italian generals 
were flown to Alexandria. 

With the invasion head of Graziani’s 
army smashed, the British next took meas- 
ures to cut off Libya entirely from sea 
communication with Italy. Planes of the 
Fleet Air Arm bombed Libya’s chief west- 
ern port, Tripoli. Other British squadrons 
made a large-scale attack on Naples, prin- 
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cipal port of embarkation for Libya, and 


claimed to have scored direct hits on a 
concentration of warships. 


Mountain Front 

In announcing the Egyptian victory to 
the British, Prime Minister Churchill re- 
vealed that the campaign had originally 
been planned for November. But the Ital- 
jan attack on Greece had made necessary 
the dispatch of planes to that country and 
caused the postponement of the desert of- 
fensive. Last week the British continued 
to help the Greeks as they directed heavy 
blows at the Duce’s beaten army in AIl- 
bania. 

The Greeks made no spectacular gains. 
But, struggling through snow and rain, 
they drove the Italians back, mountain- 
top by mountaintop, and this week they 
began to storm the important road junc- 
tion of Tepeleni, 10 miles north of 
Argyrokastron. On the Adriatic coast, 
Palermo fell, and the Greeks captured 
Khimara, 27 miles from Valona. This port 
is now the chief objective of the newest 
Greek drive, and British bombers pounded 
it severely last week while the Italians 
were reported to be constructing trenches 
and barricades around the town itself. 


Home Front 

The Italian reverses in Albania already 
had brought about the resignation of 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio and other shake- 
ups in the armed forces (NEWsweek, Dec. 
16) and had caused signs of public dis- 
satisfaction and political rivalries in Italy. 
The shock of the new defeats in Egypt 
made it even clearer that Fascist poli- 
ticians and the army were mad at each 
other and that all wasn’t serene within the 
party itself. 

After a first attempt to dismiss the Brit- 
ish advance as a skirmish, the Italian 
press suddenly started to proclaim that 
the crisis of the entire conflict had arrived 
for Italy—a crisis in which Britain was 
depicted as the world’s most powerful em- 
pire attempting to knock a “poor” Italy 
out of the war. 

The newspapers ran bitter editorials de- 
nouncing objectors to the war, conserva- 
tives, the bourgeoisie, and those who lis- 
tened to the BBC or spread foreign re- 
ports of the Italian defeats. It was pro- 
posed that the strong-arm squads of the 
early days of Fascism be revived to beat 
up these defeatists. 

This rough talk was led by Roberto 
Farinacci, editor of the Regime Fascista, 
and an old-time Fascist extremist. With- 
out mentioning Badoglio’s name, Farinacci 
made a personal attack on the Marshal, 
charging that in clubs, drawing rooms, and 
on shooting parties the former Chief of 
Staff had asserted that he had warned 
Mussolini not to attack Greece without 
greater forces. Farinacci proclaimed that, 
on the contrary, Badoglio had promised to 
conquer Greece with the forces at hand 





and he directly blamed the army for the 
failure—the first time any big Fascist ever 
showed such disrespect for the armed 
forces. 


Significance 


The Egyptian victory made British 
strategists and officials warn the public 
that while it was a heavy blow against 
Italy, it was not necessarily decisive. 
Despite these warnings, the campaign 
caused British morale to shoot upward. 
Hitherto, the British had been conditioned 
to view every new move only as part of 
the process of staving off defeat. The 
Italian debacle represented the first clean- 
cut victory for the British Army in the 
war—and it also held out the possibility 
of forcing Italy out of the conflict alto- 
gether. 

In a military sense the battle in Egypt 
was a disastrous blow to the Italians, 
particularly when taken in conjunction 
with the Albanian reverses. But the tone 
of the Italian press, especially that as- 

















sumed against Badoglio and the various 
groups of doubters, gave it even more 
serious significance. At a moment of crisis 
it brought out, into the open, deep political 
and social rifts that Mussolini had been 
able to keep under control. 

Ostensibly the Duce’s genius for han- 
dling men had bridged the gulf between his 
Black Shirts and army officers who felt 
that their allegiance was to the crown. Yet 
such outbursts as those of Farinacci 
showed the breach still there, with Fascists 
resenting the implication that they had 
bungled in forcing the Grecian adventure, 
and trying to put the blame on the mili- 
tary commanders. 

Moreover, defeat naturally brought out 
the already existing split between conserva- 
tive and radical elements inside the Fascist 
party over Italy’s alliance with Germany 
and participation in the war. Axis failure 
to get the quick victory which seemed cer- 
tain when Italy came in has disillusioned 
even such Fascists as Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, the Foreign Minister and the 











Calendar of the War 
1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 


ditionally. 
Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 
1940 
Ap-il 9-May 2—Germany invades 


Denmark and Norway. “Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an 
armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

{ Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24——Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Franco, meets Pétain in oc- 
cupied France. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—British smash Italian Fleet 
at Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 
and Navy. 

Dec. 9—British take offensive in 
Egypt; Italians retreat westward from 
Sidi Barrani toward Libya. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, abol- 
ishes Vice Premiership, and names Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin as Foreign Minister. 
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Illingworth in The London Daily Mail 


‘The March on Albania—1940’ 


Duce’s son-in-law. Despite his fathering of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis, Ciano has grown 
increasingly anti-German, and many oth- 
ers of influence have bitterly resented both 
the war and Italy’s growing dependence 
on the Reich. 

The leader of the extremists, Farinacci 
is a stout man of medium height with a 
strong, humorless face, a brusque manner, 
and a speaking technique modeled on that 
of Mussolini. He is accounted a firebrand 
but a sincere one—he lost a hand in the 
Ethiopian war and was decorated for 
valor. He has long been the advance 
hatchet man for Fascism. In the early 
days, Mussolini made him Fascist Party 
Secretary to do the dirty work of brow- 
beating the Socialist opposition. More 
recently, he started the anti-semitic drive 
in Italy and bulldozed the Vatican news- 
paper, Osservatore Romano, into censoring 
pro-Allied war news. 

Farinacci is an old enemy of France and 
an admirer of German Nazism. As Italy’s 
ties with the Reich became tighter, his 
importance has grown beyond that of a 
mere party politician. Two years ago he 
was official Fascist representative at the 
Nazi congress at Nuremberg. Six weeks 
ago he was received by Hitler and visited 
Paris as the Reich’s guest. 

Farinacci’s attacks on the moderates 


and their antagonism toward the war 
haven’t yet added up to anything more 
than a bad-tempered internal split. But 
this might burst into open conflict if 
Germany attempted forceful intervention 
in Italy as a result of the Fascist defeats in 
Greece and Africa. So far the Germans 
have shown no inclination to do this. But 
last week the Voélkischer Beobachter, the 
Fiihrer’s own paper, stated that Germany 
had no intention of allowing Italy to 
succumb to war “weariness.” 


French Upset 


It was midnight in Vichy—a desolate 
hour in mid-December in a small French 
watering place. But inside the Hotel du 
Parc, the headquarters of the Pétain gov- 
ernment, an act of high drama was taking 
place. Suddenly, from a corridor the squat 
figure of Pierre Laval appeared. Armed 
guards flanked the Foreign Minister and 
Vice Premier. They marched him out of 
the hotel, ordered him into a military car, 
and drove away. It was Friday the 13th, 
and Pierre Laval’s luck had run out. 

Next day, in a radio announcement of 
only 85 words, Marshal Pétain revealed 
that Laval had been replaced as Foreign 
Minister by former Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, that the office of Vice Premier 
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had been abolished, and that the constitu- any connection with our relations with emerged a prisoner was the most dramatic 
tional act under which Laval was desig- Germany.” At the same time, control of — since the one that decided to surrender to 
nated as Pétain’s successor had been an- press, radio, and motion pictures, which Germany. While the meeting was in ses- 
nulled. This action, the Marshal an- had been vested in Laval, was given to sion, soldiers and armed guards of the GP 


nounced, had been taken “for high reasons former Foreign Minister Paul Baudouin. —Groupe de Protection—of Interior Min- 
of internal policy” and had “in no way The Cabinet meeting from which Laval _ ister Marcel Peyrouton quietly surrounded 
oni at 








‘Better ’Oles’ for Civilians in Bombed England 








Since Sept. 7, when the German Luft- for 500,000 in 10,000 brick shelters with pay for the privilege of sleeping com- 
waffe began mass air raids against Brit- concrete roofs that have been built above fortably in 10,000 luxurious basement 
ain, the people of that country have had _ ground in shopping districts, squares, and shelters beneath big hotels, restaurants, 
to adjust themselves to discomforts and other places for those who are caught out and apartment buildings. In the case of 
danger on a scale never before suffered ina sudden air raid. Most of them take hotels and restaurants, the shelter charge 
by a civilian population. Following is a care of about 50, many with seats and  ;, usually included ‘Sagi special flat rate 
table of the types of shelters and the lights. Safety: 60 per cent. fer dlemec, eatertalnment. ond ted tee 
estimated number of people using each %—Luxury Suetters: Some 200,000 the night. Safety: 80 per cent. 
type now. The safety estimate is for 
protection against splinters and concus- 
sion, as only the deepest underground 














shelters can withstand a direct hit. SMILING THROUGH .. By LEE 
No. 1, UIET NIGHTS 
1—Homes: Some 15,000,000 people in ace g ae NEW SERVICE 
bombed areas are sheltering in their COZ 0, 


TEA—BUT THERE'LL 
BE NO CUPS 


4 
4 
home basements, under stairways, or 
| within inner protecting walls of 3,500,000 
houses. Extra timber, steel struts, sand- 
' bags, bookcases, or anything else avail- 
able is used to reinforce these havens. 
} Their relative safety: 60 per cent. 
4 
) 
) 
) 
4 
) 
) 
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29—-ANDERSON SHELTERS: About 9,000,- 
000 people are using 2,200,000 sheet- 
steel shelters buried 5 to 6 feet deep in 
backyards and covered with 2 feet of 
earth or sod. Sir John Anderson, when 
Home Secretary, had them supplied free 
to persons earning less than $20 a week. 
Dampness is their chief drawback. 


By a Special Correspondent 


WOPENNY meals _ for 
shelterers in the two- 
penny tubes is the latest ex- 























war & Safety: 80 per cent. . 
nore periment of the London Tran- 
But f _ 3—Bic Bumprne Basements: There sport Board. 
tit & is accommodation for 5,000,000 in the It is already in operation at Hol- 
ion 2 50,000 reinforced basements of business land Park Station. 
se and apartment buildings, but many of auth tulmwonmuae As fast as staff can be organised 
a. 2 ) them in business districts are closed at Ce ee 
But — night. Safety: 90 per cent. London Evening News 

: 
the § 4—SHALLOW UNDERGROUND SHELTERS: 
any § 1,000,000 people can get into the 2,000 
to f concrete shelters sunk flush, or nearly 


flush, with the ground in squares, parks, : 

and other open spaces. Many are lighted 1/4 HRS. 53 MIN. 

and have seats, but they are not popu- ceo —— Mate, De tessa 
lar because, like the Anderson shelters, gg Cc 

: they are damp and cold. Safety: 70 per ei IS HRS. 5 MIN. 
aca cent. 


5—Suspway STATIONS AND TUBES: 1 HRS. 15 MIN. 
About 500,000 have been spending their 











a nights in deep subway stations, sleeping . IS HRS. 15 MIN. } 
ed on platforms and steps—even on the : 
- tracks in disused tubes—and in tunnels 18 HRS. /5 MIN. 

df} a chalk cliffs. People were original- 
ar, y ordered not to use the subways but per- 

‘h, sisted in doing so anyway. These over- IS HRS. ) MIN. 

crowded shelters with their foul air are : 
of ew a serious health menace. / 5 HRS. 12 MIN. : 
afety: 100 , 

: y per cent nay London Sunday Express 
x 6—Surrace Suevters: There is room Britain seeks shelter comforts and prepares for Christmas ; 
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the hotel. All telephone and telegraph 
connections with the outside world were 
cut, and roads leading from Vichy 
were carefully guarded. Communications 
weren’t restored until next day, but 
then the story came out by way of Bern, 
Switzerland. : 

Laval had returned from Paris earlier in 
the week after having made arrangements 
with the Germans for the interment of the 
remains of the Duke de Reichstadt in Na- 
poleon’s tomb in the Invalides. Hitler had 
especially had the ashes of the son of the 
emperor and his Hapsburg empress, Marie 
I ouise—L’Aiglon of Rostand’s play—ex- 
humed from the Capuchin Church in 
Vienna, and Laval’s idea. was apparently 
to make the reinterment in Paris the occa- 
sion for an affirmation of Franco-German 
cooperation. 

In Vichy, Laval demanded that Pétain 
himself attend the ceremonies. Peyrouton, 
a suspicious enemy of Laval, demanded 
guarantee for the Marshal’s personal 
safety. Starting from this basis, the argu- 
ment between Laval and his enemies 
became increasingly bitter. As the angry 
words flew, the underlying issue—that 
Laval was plotting to replace Pétain as 
chief of state—came out into the open 
The Vice Premier was reported to have 
lost his temper, made rash admissions, 
and threatened Pétain with violence. 
Peyrouton’s guards were thereupon sum- 
moned and arrested him. 

The tight censorship enabled the Pétain 
government to notify the Germans of the 
change before the news leaked out. The 
immediate reaction in Berlin was not hos- 
tile, and on Saturday night L’Aiglon was 
duly interred in the Invalides by light of 
torches and to roll of muffled drums, with 
Navy Minister Jean Darlan representing 
the Vichy government. But on Monday 
a Nazi spokesman chillingly pointed out 
that Germany was still at war with 
France and that Laval’s arrest raised the 
question of “whether the present state of 
affairs shall be continued,”—apparently a 
threat that Hitler might occupy all of 
France. And Otto Abetz, the Fiihrer’s 
Ambassador in Paris, was sent to Vichy 
to question Pétain about his motives for 
the shake-up. The Germans came to do 
a quick reporting job, bringing ten as- 
sistants and secretaries. Flandin had a 
heavy cold, but received Abetz before the 
Marshal saw him. Meanwhile, the French 
continued to insist that Laval’s dismissal 
wasn’t intended to affect relations with 
Germany, and they specifically denied that 
he had been thrown out because he wanted 
to let German troops pass through France 
to help Italy. 


Significance 





The most dramatic things about Laval’s 
political life have been his exits—first 
when the “Hoare-Laval” offer to Mussolini 
was voted down five years ago and now 
in a quarrel with old Marshal Pétain. This 
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Pierre Laval was thrown out of the Vichy Cabinet by Pétain 





Internationa] 


Flandin became Foreign Minister 


time, however, the future of France is 
far more apt to be influenced by the 
personalities of a few men than it was in 
the democratic days. 

Laval, always has been ambitious, and 
Pétain is 84 years old. As Vice Premier, 
Laval had been showing a growing tenden- 
cy to push himself forward; his news- 
paper, Le Moniteur, always spoke of the 
Pétain-Laval government as though it 
was a duumvirate and glorified the Vice 
Premier daily, and—on the “like master, 
like man,” principle—correspondents had 
noticed that Laval’s chauffeur talked free- 
ly of what “we” would do when “the old 
man” had gone. 





Laval was anti-British. He believed that 
the only combination in which France 
could check Germany was in a Latin bloc 
with Italy and Spain. That wasn’t a par- 
ticularly attractive platform for a Foreign 
Minister, with Spain starving and Italian 
Armies on the run on two fronts. And most 
important of all, Laval was ready to go to 
extreme lengths to mollify Hitler. This 
probably was the first cause of disagree- 
ment with Pétain, as the Marshal still 
sticks to his word to the British that 
France won’t aid Germany in the war. 
Laval also was indifferent to American 
sentiment toward France, in contrast with 
Pétain’s respect for it. 

In personality Laval, the  swarthy, 
shrewd butcher’s son who prides himself 
on his skill as a political horse trader, is 
the direct antithesis to the new Foreign 
Minister. Flandin is 6 feet 6, scion of a 
good family, a slow-witted, phlegmatic 
man. He speaks excellent English and was 
ridiculed in France for trying to live like a 
British squire. But in recent years he has 
been extremely pro-German and sent the 
Fiihrer a telegram of congratulations after 
Munich. For Pétain, this Germanophile 
sentiment and uncomplicated personality 
made Flandin good material for Foreign 
Minister in a delicate situation. 

But the most significant result of the 
shake-up was the negative one—that 
Pétain abolished the Vice Premiership and 
canceled the decree naming a successor. 
Ovations on trips around the country and 
the attitude of his own military men had 
shown Pétain that he commanded loyalty 
and respect, whereas the “Vichy men” of 
his government—and especially Laval— 
had neither. Hence the Marshal emerges 
to deal with Hitler single-handed. 
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Sheffield and Eton 


England’s Citadels of Steel 


and Aristocracy Are Bombed 


Last June, Eton College (really a pre- 
paratory school) celebrated the 500th anni- 
versary of its founding by Henry VI 
(Newsweek, June 17). The King started 
the school to provide free education for 
70 “poor and indigent boys,” but for gen- 
erations it has been a citadel of British 
aristocracy, with 1,150 pupils paying 
$1,225 a year each. 

The war has hit Eton hard. Fifteen 
acres of the famous playing fields—where, 
according to Wellington, Waterloo was 
won—have been plowed under for vege- 
table gardens. And the toppers which 
were part of the school uniform are no 
longer worn, in case gas masks are needed 
in a hurry. 

Last week the censor revealed that the 
school by the Thames had been bombed 
on two recent occasions. The boys turned 
out to fight the fires started by incendiary 
bombs that gutted the seventeenth-century 
Savile House, where the headmasters lived. 
Sir Christopher Wren’s Upper School build- 
ing was wrecked. On the desks and walls 
of this building were carved the names of 
thousands of Old Etonians. A bomb also 
destroyed a plaque with the names of 
some of Eton’s 1,157 World War dead. 


Steel City 

Bad weather caused a letup in the raid- 
ing by both sides last week. After its fierce 
attack on Dec. 8, London reported little 
damage and frequent welcome intervals 
completely free of raiders. The only heavy 
blow fell on the great Midlands steel cen- 
ter of Sheffield on Dec. 14. Sheffield has 
been famous for its steel since the time of 
Chaucer. It was there that Sir Henry 
Bessemer pioneered in the process named 
after him. Its mills turn out around 2,000,- 
000 tons of steel a year—everything from 
razor blades to armor plate and naval 
guns. 

The United Steel Co., Britain’s largest 
steelworks, and other plants are located 
there, and, because they have specialized 
in developing alloys and stainless steel, 
they are vital to British aircraft produc- 
tion. Berlin reported “extensive” destruc- 
tion, but London minimized the damage. 
The RAF meanwhile claimed that Ger- 
many’s important port of Hamburg was 
“almost unrecognizable” and “practically 
useless” after having been raided more 
than 60 times. 


Insurance 


The lulls in the air raids gave London 
and other British cities a chance to clear 
their debris-laden streets and start some 
repairs. On Dec. 11 a bill was introduced 
in Parliament to make all property own- 
ers contribute an amount equal to 10 per 
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The smashing British offensive in 
North Africa last week must have 
caused this old military maxim to ring 
loudly in the ears of Italian leaders: “It 
is pardonable to be defeated but never 
to be surprised.” But the significance 
of the drive, which swept over Sidi 
Barrani and on into Libya, goes far be- 
yond that. 

Sidi Barrani is the first land victory 
of the war gained by British troops. It 
is a major engagement and a decisive 
one in so far as concerns the Italian in- 
vasion of Egypt, originally aimed at the 
Suez Canal. The rout of Marshal Gra- 
ziani’s army is not only a bell-ringing 
victory for the peoples of the far-flung 
British Empire and their sympathizers, 
but it is a bell-tolling disaster for Fas- 
cist Italy. 

Moreover, Sidi Barrani must be reck- 
oned as the most unusual engagement 
of the war. For it was here that the 
combat teams of artillery, mechanized 
units, infantry, and aviation fought in 
cooperation with the fleet. So for the 
first time a mighty fighting machine, 
§ coordinating land, air, and sea forces, en- 
gaged in a battle that practically wiped 
out resistance and routed a modern 
army. 

With the Fascist defeats in Greece 
’ and rumblings of discontent among the 
Italian people, the British, ever watch- 
ful for proper timing, could not have se- 
lected a more fitting “H” hour. And 
in that connection their propaganda de- 
serves a hand, for, in the weeks pre- 
ceding the drive, it emphasized— 
through deceptive announcements—the 
great drawbacks to moving modern 
armies across desert lands, and by indi- 
rect methods it condoned Graziani’s halt 
in the waterless sands of Western Egypt 
—the halt that gave the British time 
) to prepare their blow. 

} The outstanding feature of General 
Wavell’s victory, however, was employ- 
ment of the surprise weapon, not only 
2 in the time and place factors but in the 
§ magnitude of the offensive. The troops, 
in the silent, catlike approach that 
moved their supplies and ammunition 
forward — camouflaged in daytime, 
marching at night, with all the stealth 
of the American Indian—advanced un- 
observed until they were actually within 
} the Italian positions. The Italian re- 





The Teamwork That Brought Britain a Victory 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


connaissance planes and ground pa- 
trols must be charged with marked 
inefficiency not to have observed any 
sign of this vast movement across the 
desert. 

This offensive was no ordinary attack 
of a defended position; it was no holding 
of a front while enveloping a flank; it 
was a planned attack to destroy and 
capture the enemy forces with an encir- 
clement that would bring complete vic- 
tory. And in this the maneuver was 
successful. So this campaign must 
stand out as an example of an out- 
standing success through preparation, 
troop efficiency, and enterprising leader- 
ship. — 


As for the disaster in Albania, the 
Italians at the start of this week ap- 
peared to be making a general with- 
drawal to the line of the Shkumbi River. 
However, the Greek pressure was so 
strong and continuous that the troops 
retreating on Valona were showing signs 
incident to a disorderly flight. 

Should the Italians abandon the port 
of Valona, they will lose, aside from its 
value as a base, the entire south coastal 
region and be faced with a difficult sit- 
uation in conducting a retreat over a 
single roadway through the shore 
marshes and lowlands to the north. 

Away from the coast, in the Elbason 
sector Italian resistance seemed to have 
been stiffened by the rush of fresh 
troops, recently landed at Durazzo. The 
Italian line along the Shkumbi, of which 
the Elbason sector is the citadel, con- 
tinues to be the Black Shirts’ key posi- 
tion in Albania. It is against this front 
that the Greeks are making their major 
effort. And if successful in taking El- 
bason before the Italians are able to 
withdraw from the coastal and central 
areas, then the Greeks should be able to 
cut off these columns and all South Al- 
bania will crumble. 


All in all, the leaders of Fascist 
Italy would seem to have good reason 
to ponder this thought penned by Na- 
poleon: “Retreat always costs more men 
and matériel than the most bloody en- 
gagements; with this difference, that in 
a battle the enemy’s loss is nearly equal 
to your own, whereas in a retreat the 
loss is on your side only.” 
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Britain’s Great Need: Irish Bases 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The last address of Lord Lothian 
before his death pictured to the Amer- 
ican public the grave danger confront- 
ing Britain at sea, resulting from Hit- 
ler’s concentrated drive on the convoy 
system. This was getting back to one 
of the basic problems of the war, which 
until very recently has been obscured 
by the more spectacular German air and 
land victories and the threats to invade 
England. 

But with the invasion still not having 
come off, the war on commerce again 
moves to the fore. It is being conducted 
with a rapidly increasing fleet of sub- 
marines and planes, and the British are 
aware of the danger. 

Lord Lothian spoke of the kind of aid 
we can give, which means ships and air- 
craft. There is something else the Brit- 
ish need, too, but we don’t have it. That 
is a new line of bases from which their 
warships and planes can protect com- 
merce. These bases are to be found 
nearer their own shores—in Ireland. 
And the half-obscured diplomatic strug- 
gle which is taking place over them is 
one of the most important things now 
happening in the war. 


This problem of bases becomes 
clearer when it is understood that sub- 
marine attacks on shipping generally oc- 
cur where sea-borne commerce enters 
into bottlenecks. In the present case, 
that means an area about 500 miles west 
of Eire. Convoys over the Great Circle 
course, and northbound around Eire to 
the west coast of England, cut longi- 
tude 25 W. at latitude 56-30 N. Con- 
voys southbound around England and 
making for the Channel cut longitude 
25 W. at latitude 51-30 N. There is, 
then, a belt of water about 300 miles 
across in which most of the shipping 
from Canada and the United States will 


be found moving directly in toward Ire- - 


land. That is the natural happy hunt- 
ing ground for the Nazi pack. 

The need to protect this bottleneck 
explains why the British were so anx- 
ious to grab Iceland the instant the 
Germans moved into Scandinavia. As 
convoys start to swing north to make 
their way to Kirkwall or other ports on 
the east coast of the British Isles, they 
are rarely more than 500 miles away 
from Iceland. And because of the Gulf 
Stream, the southern waters of Iceland 
are ice-free all the year. Hence it was 


eminently worth-while for the British 
to grab this island—and they are re- 
ported to have 80,000 men there now— 
to keep hostile submarines or surface 
raiders from using these ports. 

As it stands, however, Iceland is only 
an outpost, while adequate protection 
of the danger area remains difficult so 
long as the British do not have bases in 
Eire. Based on ports in Britain, war- 
ships and planes sent out to protect 
convoys must cover from 750 to 850 
miles, whereas from Bantry Bay they 
would have to go only 500 miles. And 
for air protection, bases on the west 
coast of Eire have a good 200-mile ad- 
vantage over those in Scotland or Eng- 


land. 


Every mile saved means so much 
oil saved, and perhaps the life of a ship. 
In this race against time and space, 
bases in Eire would indeed mean a great 
deal. The three they need most badly 
are Queenstown in the south, Berehaven 
in Bantry Bay on the west, and Lough 
Swilly to the north. These harbors are 
commodious, have ample depth of water 
for any naval craft, and are well shel- 
tered from the western winter gales. 

The British used all three in the last 
war and later gave them up when Eire 
achieved its present status. In the last 
war, Germany would have given al- 
most anything to get these bases. This 
time the Nazis have a chain of their own 
on the Continental coast, so the need 
isn’t so great. But it is very important 
to Hitler that the British do not es- 
tablish themselves on the Irish Coast. 

Eventually this might lead to an in- 
vasion of Eire, but up to now the Nazis 
have been satisfied to play the Irish 
desire. for neutrality for all it is worth. 
In the air war, only one or two straying 
pilots have dropped bombs on Eire. 
And on Aug. 17, when the Germans an- 
nounced the total blockade of Britain, 
they also offered Eire a hole in the 
blockade, for supplies to reach her. 
Moreover, no German diplomatic post 
is functioning more effectively than the 
embassy in Dublin. The result so far 
has been to keep Eire neutral—and the 
bases out of British hands. How long 
that can last is a gamble, for as the sea 
war becomes more intense it must look 
more and more to the British as if 
Eire’s stand for neutrality is playing the 
Nazi game, 
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cent of their property taxes to a compul. 
sory air-raid insurance fund, retroactive 
from the outbreak of war. Another feature 
of the bill offered voluntary insurance for 
personal possessions, which evoked criti. 
cism because it made no provision for the 
poor who are unable to pay premiums and 
hence will get no compensation. 

The outlook for Christmas was made 
grimmer than ever when Food Minister 
Lord Woolton reduced the meat ration, 
Britons can now buy but 36 cents’ worth ff 
of meat a week instead of 43 cents’. And §f 
while fowl, fish, and pork (except bacon) 
are unrationed, they are scarce and costly, 
Britain will have fifteen and a quarter 
hours of blackout time on Christmas (see 
page 19), and most of the celebration wil] 
be underground, with subway stations and 
shelters gayer than the bombed and 
darkened streets. Last week the first 
Christmas trees already had appeared in 
the shelters. 











Hemisphere Bulwark 


Argentina-Uruguay Pact Boosts 


Lower South America Defense 


The scuttling of the Admiral Graf Spee 
in the Rio de la Plata, after the German 
pocket battleship, beaten by three British 
cruisers, had taken refuge in the Harbor 
of Montevideo (Newsweek, Dec. 23, 
1939), provided two South American na- 
tions with a never-forgotten object lesson 
in hemisphere defense. Neighbors across 
the Rio de la Plata estuary, Argentina and 
Uruguay awakened to the fact that their 
remoteness from Europe constituted no 
safeguard when a major naval engagement 
of the war could be fought at their front 
doors. 

At the Havana conference last July, 
both countries, Uruguay wholeheartedly 
and Argentina after some quibbling over 
details, subscribed to the United States 
doctrine of intercontinental cooperation. 
Later Washington and Montevideo reached 
an agreement whereby the United States 
would supply financial and technical aid for 
Uruguayan naval bases which would be 
open to the armed forces of any American 
nation in the event of non-American ag- 
gression. 

Last week the object lesson of the Graf 
Spee was translated into new action. The 
Foreign Ministers of the Argentine and 
Uruguay, Julio Roca and Dr. Alberto 
Guani, met at the ranch of a mutal friend 
near the Uruguayan town of Colonia, 
across the estuary from Buenos Aires, con- 
ferred for two and a half days, and then 
signed a military and commercial pact that 
contributes to the program of hemisphere 
defense. 

The pivotal point in the new agreement 
is the Rio de la Plata, the 185-mile-long 
and 25- to 140-mile-wide estuary on which 
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Buenos Aires and Montevideo are both 
situated. Under a plan to be worked out 
by military engineers, the two nations, 
acting jointly, will construct naval and air 
bases on the estuary and then invite their 
neighbors—Brazil, Paraguay, and probably 
Chile—to cooperate in a wide project for 
strengthening the entire structure of the 
continent’s southern half. 

The pact is the direct result of Point 3 
of the Havana Declaration, which provides 
for supplementary consultations among 
groups of neighbors, and the indirect re- 
sult of visits paid to South America by 
military representatives from Washington, 
who discussed naval and air bases as part 
of the general project for hemisphere soli- 
darity. 

Aside from the agreement on bases, the 
commercial provisions of the Roca-Guani 
accord classify as a good-will gesture po- 
litically. But economically they are only a 
beginning in the solution of an old and 
knotty problem. Argentina, the second 
largest nation on the continent, with an 
area of 1,078,278 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 12,762,000, has developed from 
the beginning along lines parallel to those 
of Uruguay, the smallest South American 
country with the densest population (2,093,- 
331 inhabitants for only 72,210 square 
miles). Amply supplied with pampas (tree- 
less plains), both nations have concen- 
trated on the production of cattle and such 
grains as wheat, maize, and barley, with 
the result that neither one has much to 
export that the other doesn’t already pos- 
sess. Finding a way out of this difficulty 
will be the job of a joint commission, to be 
appointed in the near future. 





Chiang’s Open Doors 


One Swings Through Sinkiang, 
a Province Coveted by Stalin 


Twice during the last five months, the 
cause of Chinese independence, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, has been menaced by 
diplomatic maneuvers. In the first case, 
Britain, yielding to Japanese pressure, 
closed the Burma Road, thus shutting off 
China’s supply of war materials from the 
empire and the United States. In the sec- 
ond, the Japanese, having joined the Axis, 
tried to make a deal with Russia which 
would have deprived Chiang of Soviet 
help. Cut off from these sources of outside 
aid, China’s cause would have faced slow 
suffocation. 

On Oct. 18, Britain, reversing its policy, 
reopened the Burma Road. A fortnight ago 
came two more vital developments: the 
United States extended a new $100,000,000 
loan to the Chungking government, and 
Russia curtly announced that its relations 
with China would remain unchanged 
(Newsweek, Dec. 16) . Last week the Chi- 
nese position was further bolstered by a 
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loan of £10,000,000 in sterling credits from 
Britain. 

Thus, after five months of anxiety, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek found himself in an im- 
proved position to prosecute the war. And 
the tangible symbols of the improvement 
were the motor trucks laden with war 
goods that rolled into Chungking. For the 
two diplomatic successes meant for Chiang 
not only that he had credit to buy supplies 
but also that his two routes for them were 
kept open. One—the Burma Road, bring- 
ing the supplies from British and Ameri- 
can factories—might be cut now and then 
by Japanese bombers, but so long as rela- 
tions between Chiang and Stalin remained 
cordial, the route from Russia was about 
as impregnable as any highway in the 
world. 


Backdoor Delivery 

Russia and China are backdoor neigh- 
bors. On the Russian side, the supply line 
begins at Sergiopol and Alma Ata, two 
points on the Turksib railway, the 
Branch of the Transsiberian running south 
to Soviet Turkestan. On the Chinese side, 
the route is the old Silk Road, built in the 
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Sinkiang and China’s Silk Road 


second century B.C. by the Emperor Han 
so that Chinese silks could reach the mar- 
kets of Persia and Rome. 

Most of the Silk Road runs through the 
province of Sinkiang. This is the back 
yard between Russia and China, and it 
isn’t certain which one has title to it. 
Nominally it is a Chinese province, but 
Russian influence has been felt there for 
years. It has grown fast since the Sino- 
Japanese war. 

Sinkiang, also known as Chinese Tur- 
kestan, whose area can only be roughly 
estimated from 400,000 to 600,000 square 
miles, is chiefly a desert, encircled by 
some of the world’s highest mountain 
peaks—up to 24,000 feet. It is bounded 
by Mongolia, Russian Turkestan, British 


India, Tibet, and the Chinese provinces of 
Kokonor and Kansu. No other land on the 
planet is situated so far from the sea. 
Only one-tenth of its 4,000,000 inhabi- 
tants are Chinese; the rest, predominately 
Moslem, includes Turki tribes, Kasaks, 
Kirghiz, and Kalmuks. All these have been 
at each other’s throats for centuries and 
their struggle for supremacy has been 
punctuated by recurrent massacres. 

Here and there, the desert sands of 
white, yellow, gray, and copper red— 
bleakly beautiful in their modulations of 
color—are broken by streams and oases 
which permit grazing lands, belts of poplar 
and willow, fields of maize, barley, rice, 
and millet, and luxuriant orchards, pro- 
ducing some of the best fruit in the 
world: apricots, melons, peaches, black 
and white grapes, purple and yellow figs. 
The land, all the way from the great, his- 
toric cities of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kar- 
gelik in the southwest to the Altai Moun- 
tains on the northwest, is crisscrossed with 
trails, beaten down by camel and donkey 
caravans and jolting, springless carts 
known as mappas and arabas. Nomad 
traders since time immemorial have sold 
jade, gold, wool, and the popular ingredi- 
ents for Chinese medicaments—elk horns 
and bear paws. 

And when the time comes for Chiang to 
pay his creditors, Britain and America 
may get theirs in cash, but the Russians 
are so firmly entrenched in Sinkiang that 
Stalin shouldn’t have trouble collecting 
his in square miles. 

China never succeeded in making the 
colony an integral part of the nation. 
Thus, when the Soviet, taking advantage 
of civil war and bandit uprisings in China, 
edged its way into Sinkiang in 1925, the 
natives, already hating the Chinese, of- 
fered no opposition. Russia’s trump card 
was the construction of the Turksib rail- 
way only a few score miles from the Sin- 
kiang border. The railway deflected trade 
routes from China, whose nearest railhead 
was 1,600 miles away. 

In 1934 Soviet troops entered the prov- 
ince to squelch Gen. Ma Chung-ying, a 
youth in his early 20s who was trying to 
set himself up as the head of an independ- 
ent Moslem state. For the next few years 
Sinkiang was in the grip of an acute but 
almost invisible struggle between Russians 
and Chinese until the Chinese need for 
Russian war aid forced them to stop mak- 
ing a struggle of it. 

Nominal authority has remained with 
the Chinese, but the Russians, without in- 
curring the expense or responsibility of po- 
litical control, have established an eco- 
nomic monopoly. Roads were constructed; 
motorcars introduced; gold, copper, and 
coal were mined. Soviet officers, trained and 
equipped the army; pilots were trained in 
Russia, and a chain of air bases was built 
across the province. After China got in- 
volved in the war with Japan, Russian 
advisers were put in all government de- 











partments and Soviet schools were opened, 
although no effort was made to force a 
Communist regime on the native nomads 
and Moslem tribesmen. The Russians now 
even exercise control over communications 
with China, and no foreigners can get into 
Sinkiang without Soviet permission. 





Hitler’s Boast 


In the great assembly hall of the Rhein- 
metall Brosig munitions works in a Ber- 
lin suburb—often a target for British 
bombers—a table was hoisted on a mound 
of steel castings, microphones were in- 
stalled, two bottles of mineral water were 
placed on the table, and 12,000 workmen 
were ushered in at noon on Dec. 10 to hear 
the Fiihrer make a special speech to labor 
over a nationwide hookup. 

The Fiihrer pictured himself as the 
champion of the working man and the foe 
of capitalism. The democracies, he said, 
bracketing the United States (“rich Amer- 
ica has 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 unem- 
ployed annually”) with England and 
France, are doomed. “Two worlds are in 
conflict, two philosophies of life . . . One 
of these two worlds must break asunder.” 

From a high skylight, painted green for 
the Nazi blackouts, drops of rain splashed 
down from time to time on the Fiihrer’s 
face to the dismay of the Storm Trooper 
guard. Ignoring both the rain and the agi- 
tation of the guard, Hitler went on: “Ger- 
man productive power is our gold, our 
capital, and with this gold .. .” At this 
point he ripped off a phrase, “schlag ich 
jede andere Macht der Welt,” that caused 
worldwide reverberations. 

American correspondents translated the 











Hitler in Berlin: ‘Two worlds are in conflict’ 


phrase as: “We will defeat the entire 
world,” and so it appeared, in English or 
the Spanish equivalent, in text and head- 
lines throughout North and South America. 
Nazi spokesmen in Berlin hurriedly ac- 
cused the correspondents of bumbling in 
the obscurities of Hitler’s German. By 
“schlag ich,” they said, Hitler meant “I 
can beat.” And the German-English dic- 
tionary was produced to show that ‘jede’ 
means ‘any’ as well as ‘every.’ So that the 
official version was given, not as a threat 
of conquest, but as a watered-down defen- 
sive boast: “German productive power is 
our gold, our capital, and with this gold I 
can beat any power in the world.” 





Sidelights of the War 


Since no Nobel Peace Prize was awarded 
this year, for the second year in succession 
the Swedish Red Cross got the $2,385 
usually spent on festivities at presentation 
of the award. 


“ War or no war, Hitler was in the 1941 
British Who’s Who, published last week, 
with a 29-line biography. So was his Axis 
partner, Benito Mussolini, with 32 lines. 
President Roosevelt was given 35 lines, but 
Wendell L. Willkie did not appear. 


{ The first two death sentences against 
German spies were carried out in London 
last week when José Waldberg, 25, and 
Karl Meier, 24, were hanged after a secret 
trial. During the World W»; 30 German 
spies were arrested, of whom: thirteen were 
executed and one committed suicide. 


{The name of Swastika, Ont., was of- 
ficially changed to Winston (after the 
British Prime Minister) last week. When 
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the town was named in 1909, the swastika 
was only a good-luck symbol. 


{Dale Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” was on last week’s 
list of best sellers in Germany. 


“Egypt banned an Italian arithmetic 
book, “Aritmetica Pratica,” on __ the 
ground that its problems were so worded 
as to spread Fascist propaganda. 


"The Dutch were protesting last week 
because all references to Queen Williel- 
mina, who is now in London, had been 
purged from their schoolbooks. 


“ The aerial blitzkrieg has reduced the 
British birthrate. During the week ending 
Nov. 16 only 378 births were registered 
in London, compared with the peacetime 
average of about 1,070. All Britain had 
but 4,627 births instead of the normal 
6,000. 


“ Since public ridicule of the “bomb bore” 
has had an intimidating effect, the Mar- 
chioness of Reading, chairman of the 
Women’s Voluntary Service, announced 
that special listeners would be provided by 
her organization for those who wanted to 
talk about their experiences. 


"Greece has captured so many Italian 
prisoners that Athens is complaining of a 
macaroni shortage. 


Q Lady Decies, the former Elizabeth 
Drexel of Philadelphia and the wife of 
Henry Symes Lehr, the “King Lehr” of 
New York’s gilded age, returned from Eu- 
rope with “the wrong coat.” Just as she 
was about to buy “the right one” in Pa- 
quin’s Paris shop, Field Marshal Hermann 
Goring snatched it up as a gift to his wife. 
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Knudsen’s Plea for Speed-up 


Reveals Bog-Down in Defense 


Hasty Planning of Program 
Reflected in the Lack of Tools 
and Jam of Supply Channels 


When the United States launched its 
rearmament drive last summer, it set out 
to do in two years what Hitler had ac- 
complished in nearly seven. Starting vir- 
tually from scratch, our blueprint for a 
first-class military machine set July 1942 
as the deadline for production of 25,000 
Army and 10,000 Navy planes (with out- 
put for ourselves and Britain scheduled to 
reach 3,000 planes a month by the spring 
of 1942), plus all the mechanized and 
other equipment necessary for 1,200,000 
new soldiers. 

Since then, little information about the 
progress of this huge task has reached the 
public. But on Dec. 13, with the program 
seven months along, the nation got an in- 
terim report from William S. Knudsen, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission’s 
production chief, in which he stated that 
results to date were “not satisfactory 
enough to warrant hopes that everything 
is all well.” 

Listing all the items necessary for our 
defense and to fill British and other for- 
eign orders, Knudsen told the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Congress of 
American Industry, meeting in New York 
(see page 31), that the hoped-for produc- 
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Arms Blueprint 

What is the defense program? 

In round figures, as computed by 
§ the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, orders for defense materials 
(for Britain and other foreign coun- 
tries as well as ourselves) placed in { 
the United States call for: 50,000 } 
planes; 130,000 engines; 17,000 heavy 
guns; 25,000 light guns; 13,000 trench 
mortars; 33,000,000 shells; 9,200 
tanks; 300,000 machine guns; 400,000 
automatic rifles; 1,300,000 regular 
rifles; 380 warships; 200 merchant 
ships; 210 camps and cantonments; 
40 government factories; clothing 
and other equipment for 1,200,000 
men. To fill these orders will require, | 
conservatively, 18,000,000,000 man- 
hours. 











tion figure of 1,000 planes monthly by Jan. 
1, including trainers and combat craft, 
would “have to be scaled down by 30 per 
cent to be correct.”* 

In explanation of this and other rearm- 
ament lags, the production coordinator ex- 
pressed the belief that the defense job had 





*Also behind schedule from one week to two 
and a half months are 25 of the 40 Army camp- 
construction projects—a fact that has delayed 
the induction of 70,000 conscripts (only 20,000 
have been taken so far). 
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“not been sufficiently sold to industry and 
labor as yet.” And calling for greater ef- 
forts by both so as to put the program on 
a war basis, even in peacetime, he asked 
for an extension of working schedules (now 
largely on a Monday-through-Friday basis 
partly because of the Wage-Hour Law 
40-hour-week restrictions) to eliminate 
week-end production blackouts and for 
full-time operation of all machines. 

The paramount need, Knudsen stressed, 
was for “speed and more speed” in deliv- 
eries. And, to drive home this point, he 
declared that at present we were only 
about 20 to 25 per cent tooled up for the 
great task ahead. However, he predicted 
that with full cooperation from labor and 
industry that figure could be raised to 80 
per cent by April 1 and 100 per cent two 
months later. 


Planes 


Still in the tooling stage are the ma- 
chine-gun, powder, and medium-tank pro- 
grams (though light tanks are being pro- 
duced at a four-a-day rate). But the big- 
gest tooling job lies in the aircraft industry 
to meet the largest plant-expansion drive in 
defense industry. To fill an order backlog 
that increased from $675,432,475 a year 
ago to $2,831,665,159 on Nov. 1, the in- 
dustry has already taken its greatest jump 
in history (see chart) and next year will 
increase its facilities even more. Typical 
expansions by leading: producers: 


Boerne: To speed output (now one 
every two days) of more than 500 Flying 
Fortress bombers at Seattle, Wash., and of 
Stearman trainers (one every three hours) 
at Wichita, Kan., current expansions will 
increase the combined floor areas of the 
company’s two plants by next spring to 3,- 
235,000 square feet—nearly five times 
greater than a year ago. Boeing’s orders 
total $208,000,000. 


Conso.ipaTeD: With $320,000,000 worth 
of orders for two- and four-motored flying 
boats and four-motored landplanes for the 
Navy, Army, and Britain, Consolidated 
floor space will reach 3,183,000 square feet 
by next June—a 1,181 per cent jump since 
1935. 

Curtiss-Wricut: Five new plane, en- 
gine, and propeller plants, scheduled for 
completion early next year, will increase 
the company’s floor space 151.5 per cent 
to 9,327,320 square feet with a potential 
capacity of 2,000 engines a month (700 
now) and 60 warplanes a day, eight and 
a half times the present output. Backlog 
of orders: $520,000,000. 


Dove.as: A 160 per cent increase in 
floor space to almost 3,300,000 square feet 
will be added to Douglas production facili- 
ties when its new plant at Long Beach, 
Calif. (Newsweek, Dec. 2), is completed 
next year. Currently engaged in produc- 
tion of dive, attack, and medium bombers 
(and the 70-ton B-19 experimental bomb- 
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er) for the United States and attack 
bombers for Britain, the company has a 
backlog of $351,000,000. 


Locxneep: By next spring, new facili- 
ties will have boosted Lockheed’s plant to 
2,750,000 square feet, a sevenfold increase 
in two years. The company has British 
and American orders totaling $310,000,000 
for P-38 interceptors, Lockheed Hudson, 
and Vega Ventura bombers. 


Martrn: Famous for bombers, the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. is now increasing its 
floor space 200 per cent to 8,800,000 square 
feet to step up the production of the Navy 
flying boats, twin-engined B-26 Army 
bombers (reputed to be the world’s fast- 
est and now equipped with power tur- 
rets), and two-engined bombers for Brit- 
ain. Backlog: $325,000,000. In addition, 
Martin will operate at Omaha one of the 
four proposed government plants to as- 
semble plane parts made by the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Untrep Arrcrart: In the last eighteen 
months engine capacity has been tripled, 
with production scheduled to reach about 
2,000 Pratt & Whitney motors a month; 
the Vought-Sikorsky plane plant, making 
scout bombers, observation scouts, and 
F-4-U 400-mile-an-hour fighters for the 
Navy, has been increased 70 per cent; pro- 
peller plants have jumped 370 per cent. 
Backlog: $430,000,000. 


Significance 


The slow-up in the defense program re- 
flects the haste with which it was planned 
and put into motion. Aside from the 
laborious process of tooling up, difficul- 
ties in preventing jams in supply chan- 
nels helped bog down procurement. 





Good dogs, a prime Army requirement 


In some cases, such as that of a major 
producer of airplane-engine magnetos, 
manufacturers have been unable to obtain 
necessary raw materials because the 
sources of supply were already fully oc- 
cupied in filling other government orders. 
The result has been a series of shortages 
such as that which caused Republic Air- 
craft, holder of a $56,500,000 plane con- 
tract, temporarily to lay off 50 men last 
week for lack of metal parts. 

In the aircraft industry, production has 
been further delayed by the fact that ex- 
perience in Europe has shown the necessity 
of incorporating numerous improvements 
in combat planes, such as power-driven 
gun turrets, greater fire power, better 
armor protection, and leakproof tanks. 

However, with the main bottleneck con- 
centrated inevitably in the machine-tool 
industry, quantity production of guns, 
tanks, and planes could not be expected 
in any case until next spring. Ard despite 
current lags, there is plenty of evidence 
that the program is moving forward sure- 
ly if more slowly than was hoped. 





Comanche Code 


The Comanche Indians of Oklahoma 
have no written language, and only about 
30 white men in the world understand 
their strange tongue. For this reason, a 
handful! of these red men proved valuable 
to the Army in the World War by relaying 
secret messages over phone lines which 
might have been tapped by spies. 

To be ready to baffle enemy decoders in 
any future war, A. C. Monahan, regional 
coordinator of the Indian Service, last 
week received a request from Army men 
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to recommend 30 Comanche braves fo; 
special duty. The Army plans to send then 
to Atlanta, Ga., for training in Signa] 
Corps work. 





Draft Rejections 


Total Higher Than Expected, 
Lack of Teeth Principal Cause 


To qualify for the draft, a young man 
between the ages of 21 and 36 must be at 
least 5 feet tall, weigh 105 pounds or more. 
have no more than slight vision defects 
which can be corrected with glasses, have 
at least six opposed chewing teeth and 
the same number of incisors, be able to 
hear low conversation 10 feet away, and 
have a sound heart and Jungs. He may 
have certain communicable diseases (in 
which case induction will be delayed until 
he is cured) , tonsils, adenoids, simple goi- 
ter, or malaria, but he must not have ir. 
remedial foot defects, a venereal disease, 
hernia, or other abdominal ailments. 

When these physical standards were set 
up, Army medical officers believed they 
were so low that they would exclude only 
a few registrants from Class 1A—men fit 
for active service. But since the selection 
of men has begun, rejections have been 
much higher than expected, some estimates 
(in the absence of an official tabulation) 
running as high as 15 per cent of the total 
number examined. A sampling of a dozen 
leading cities and an equal number of 
rural areas by Newsweek last week in- 
dicated that the percentage of rejections 
might be even higher. 

In the Newsweek survey, the agricul- 
tural regions surrounding Yakima, Wash., 
and Chatham, N. Y., reported the largest 
percentage of rejections—50 per cent. Sim- 
ilar communities in Southern Maine re- 
ported 42 per cent, and Union County 
(Marysville), Ohio, 34 per cent. The 
cities reported: Boston, 24, Kansas City, 
Houston, and Baltimore, 25, Atlanta and 
Denver, 10, Sacramento, Calif., 7. 

The chief reason for rejection in almost 
every community was insufficient number 
of opposing teeth. Defective vision, hernia, 
and venereal diseases were other leacling 
reasons. Underweight was a factor in At- 
lanta and Sacramento; foot defects caused 
a noticeable percentage of rejections in 
rural New York; defective hearing was 
cited by Louisiana physicians, and Boston 
examiners mentioned mental defects as 
a factor in their rejection figures. 

While these figures on rejections are 
shocking at first glance, an analysis of the 
causes indicates that America’s young 
manhood is not as badly off as they would 
indicate. Of the four chief causes of defer- 
ment, only visual defects are permanent, 
since missing teeth can be replaced, hernia 
can be corrected, and venereal diseases cal 
be cured—or at least arrested. 
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International 


Mechanized units on the march: Fort Knox ‘panzers’ cross Salt River on makeshift pontoon bridge 


Military Buyers 

Among the biggest consumers in the 
United States are the Army and the Navy. 
In normal times these services spend from 
$700,000,000 to $800,000,000 a year, most- 
ly for food, clothing, and equipment. The 
defense program has increased activities 
to the point where they have contracted 
for more than $8,500,000,000 worth of such 
goods in the last six months. 

Like most government buying, Army 
and Navy procurement is a highly com- 
plicated procedure. To get a tractor to 
grade an Army post road, for instance, 
routine requires these steps: the engineer- 
ing officer applies to the post procurement 
officer, who submits a requisition to the 
Constructing Quartermaster in Washing- 
ton, who, if no such tractors are on hand, 
writes specifications, and sends them to the 
Quartermaster Depot. The QM Depot 
then sets a date for competitive bidding, 
notifies manufacturers, tabulates bids, and 
eventually awards the contract, which calls 
for delivery of the machine to the post 
with roads which need grading. Contracts 
of $500,000 or more must be cleared by the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
and may be negotiated rather than bid 
competitively. 

All officers understand this system as it 
operates within the services, but few 
understand civilian business and produc- 
tion. To train Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps officers in the ways of business, 
so they can drive bargains, interpret 
military needs to industry, and see that 
the services get what they want, the 


Army maintains the Army Industrial Col- 
lege, which last week graduated a class 
of 75. 

With four and a half months of intensive 
training in such subjects as industrial bot- 
tlenecks and production control, the grad- 
uates will be assigned (like the 804 previ- 
ous graduates since the college was started 
in 1924) to service procurement offices 
scattered all over the country. 

Under the defense program, the activi- 
ties of all of these procurement groups are 
coordinated by Donald M. Nelson, the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission’s su- 
per-purchasing agent who formerly di- 
rected merchandising for Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. as its vice president. Although not 
connected with the industrial college, Nel- 
son has already given the service men 
valuable lessons in purchasing. Best re- 
membered of these was the Nelson strat- 
egy when the market for one type of 
cotton cloth the Army was buying was 
cornered last fall. Notified of the coup 
by business friends, Nelson quietly had 
the specifications changed, with the result 
that the market cornerers were stuck with 
cloth unwanted by the government. 





Defense Week 


Panzers: Because they were just being 
organized, the Army’s two armored divi- 
sions did not participate in the 1940 Au- 
gust maneuvers. Last week they started to 
make up for this. The First Armored Di- 
vision, stationed at Fort Knox, Ky., prac- 
ticed ferrying tanks and scout cars across 


the Ohio River and bridging the Salt 
River. Testing mobility, the Second Arm- 
ored Division made the longest trek ever 
attempted by a United States armored 
force—200 miles from Fort Benning, Ga., 
to Panama City, Fla., in two days. 


Bixe: One of the new machines of war 
with which the 501st Parachute Battalion 
is experimenting is “Bike, collapsible” 
which telescopes to half size for the ’chute 
jump, then may be unfolded into a full- 
sized bicycle -on’ which the jumper can 
breeze about his business. Last week when 
the first shipment arrived at Fort Benning, 
Ga., Corp. Jeff Avery found them to be 
properly labeled. While he was spinning 
around the post on the first one to be un- 
packed, it collapsed ahead of schedule as 
he turned a corner. 


Sour Nore: In the belief that such ac- 
tivities will furnish recreation for draftees 
and help acquaint the public with life at 
training centers, the Army has encouraged 
radio stations to plan broadcasts from 
Army posts using soldiers as talent. One 
such program from Fort Dix, N.J., on 
Dec. 15 contemplated using the 104th En- 
gineers Band for incidental music—until 
James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFL), 
heard about it. Backed by the fact 
that the union can tie up any radio 
network by pulling out the musicians, the 
music czar ordered the Army band kept off 
the air and made it stick, pending nego- 
tiations with the War Department to de- 
termine how often service bands may be 
used in such programs. 
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Seagram’s Finest American Whiskey. An old favor- America’s richest gin— rich to the last sip. Not (Available in Rye or Bourbon) lhe 
ite in a handsome new bottle and encased in a even melting ice can spoil that delicious mellow Famed for its liqueur quality, Seagram's Ped B) N 
stunning Christmas gift box. A distinctive whis- flavor... because it’s‘‘sealed-in’’ by the exclusive gree gains added importance with its unique git J to 
key, richand full-flavored without a trace of heav- ‘‘soft-stilled’’ process. Colorfully packaged for package — a reproduction of an antique volum 
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se, in days gone by, did the master return 
he sea. Home from months of headwinds and 
.. .of ice in the rigging and cold, long nights. 
+, the anchor is down, the sails are furled, and 
t falls on the dying waves that lap at the weary 


lome at last. 


od to be home for Christmas... and at peace. 





Home for Christmas—1857 


GRAM’S ANCIENT BOTTLE GIN SEAGRAM’S V.O. CANADIAN WHISKY SEAGRAM’S 5 CROWN 
rl ily gin of its kind ever made in America. Here is the finest Canadian Whisky; now better A bottle of this superb whiskey, handsomely and 
1's Ped: ie N illy golden and incredibly smooth...thanks than ever...now 7 years old (formerly 6 years old) colorfully packaged, is a gift that is sure to be 
que § to ecret, prolonged process — an exclusive ...in its distinguished new bottle. The 4/5 quart warmly received. Reflecting 83 years of expert 
vOlume Seagram process. It makes a magnificent gift, size is presented in an impressive gift box of unbe- distilling, Seagram’s 5 Crown is a blend that 
nd unde Ra special wrapper setting off the distinguished lievable luxury, which will be treasured for ciga- combines lightness with full flavor and authority. 


‘‘ancient’’ bottle. Distilled from grain. 90 proof. rettes, gloves or jewelry for years. 86.8 proof. 72';% neutral spirits distilled from grain. 90 proof. 


0) Prool, # 
© 1940. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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The “magic square,” in its various 
forms, has been a basis for specu- 
lation, superstition and amusement 
for nearly two thousand years. Once 
part of the stock-in-trade of mys- 
tics, magicians, seers and sooth- 
sayers, today it exists chiefly as a 
mathematician’s toy. 

(The “magic square” illustrated 
above is said to have been devised 
by Benjamin Franklin. Composed 
of the numbers 1 to 256, this square 
boasts many “magical” properties 
—including the fact that each col- 
umn and row of figures adds up 
to 2056.) 

Figures can be expensive, as well 
as mystifying and amusing. 

The handling of vital figure work 
by outdated methods, on outdated 
equipment, costs many otherwise 


progressive business and industrial 
concerns many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 


Growing realization of this fact 
has caused key executives in almost 
every field of American enterprise 
to specify Comptometer methods 
and Comptometer adding-calculat- 
ing machines for the handling of 
simple or complex figure work. 


Their decision is based on the 
Comptometer’s amazing speed, its 
exclusive Controlled-Key operat- 
ing accuracy, its adaptability and 
flexibility. To them, ““Comptometer 
Economy” is more than a phrase; 
it’s the way to substantial savings 
in precious minutes and money. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Try this 
on your 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Knudsen, Prentis, and Fuller, key figures at NAM session 


Total Preparedness for U.S. 
Spotlighted by NAM Program 


Armed Defense for Present 
and Sound Plan for the Future 
Urged by Industry’s Leaders 


“The speedy and efficient production of 
armaments, however, is not enough. Total 
preparedness for America necessitates a 
national economy that is strong, confident, 
and well-balanced ... We must of course 
defend ourselves without stint or limit ... 


But let us be on guard constantly lest we 


be left ultimately with only the empty 
shell of what we are now arming to de- 
fend.” 

These quotations, from the keynote ad- 
dress of H. W. Prentis Jr., president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and of the Armstrong Cork Co., epitomize 
the theme—“Total Preparedness for Amer- 
ica’s Future”—of the NAM’s 45th Con- 
gress of American Industry held last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
The 8,000 manufacturers of NAM, who 
must turn out the bulk of our munitions, 
wanted to remind the nation that the pur- 
pose of the defense program was to protect 
the fundamentals of our freedom: consti- 
tutional representative democracy, private 
enterprise, and religious and civil liberty. 
Speeches from representatives of religion, 
education, and government and a women’s 


panel featuring Emily Post, Lily Pons, 
and a typical housewife, “Mrs. America,” 
helped to dramatize the NAM point that 
every group in the population has a stake 
in these liberties and a role to fulfill in 
protecting them. 

To safeguard our freedom, the NAM 
program—as brought out in the various 
addresses and by the Congress platform 
drawn up by a committee of 117 leading 
industrialists headed by Walter D. Fuller, 
president of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
(Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post, etc.) and the new head of NAM for 
1941—proposed the strengthening of our 
military and economic defenses and, after 
the arms work is out of the way, prepara- 
tion for the future. 


Military Defenses 

The first task in providing our military 
defenses, the platform states, is the deter- 
mination of the interests to be defended 
and the size of the military establishment 
required for the job. As Prentis said: 
“What do we intend to protect?” 

The manufacturers themselves took no 
position on the immediate issue involved 
in this determination—aid to Britain— 
saying this was squarely up to govern- 
ment. However, they heard Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, deliver an elo- 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


quent plea for more assistance to the Brit- 
ish and ask if the nation “should run the 
risk of being left alone to face a brutal, 
revolutionary, and vile world.” But they 
also listened to contrary arguments from 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and head of the America 
First Committee, who warned that in- 
creased aid, such as the convoying of mer- 
chant vessels into the armed zone, would 
involve us in war and that “the only safe 
course is to retain the Neutrality Law.” 


Economic Defenses 


Naturally, most of the deliberations 
concerned measures to buttress our eco- 
nomic strength and enable industry to fill 
its role in the defense program by turning 
out the specified armaments along with 
goods for everyday living. Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the General Electric Co., 
pointed out that the products for every- 
day life are vital, for “unless these goods 
are available in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand [which will be bolstered 
by the armament boom], prices will tend 
to move upward and will in turn exert in- 
flationary pressures all along the line.” 

Swinging into an analysis of the huge 
job ahead, the Congress heard Clifford S. 
Stilwell, vice president of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., discuss the two principal “bot- 
tlenecks”—skilled labor and machine tools 
—that have threatened to hold up pre- 
paredness. Telling the delegates that ma- 
chine-tool shipments in 1941 will approxi- 
mate $650,000,000, compared with only 
$145,000,000 in 1938, he pledged that “if 
and when our national defense program 
will produce a schedule of its requirements 
in machine tools, that schedule will be ac- 
complished.” 

As for skilled labor, he described how his 
company had instituted a_ short-term 
emergency program for training workers 
enrolled from the high schools and en- 
gineering colleges and from among older, 
untrained men. Of the 1,400 his company 
has added in the past year, 917 workers 
are the product of such abbreviated train- 
ing, he said. 

W. M. Angle, president of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Co. and chairman of the NAM cemmittee 
on employment relations, then took up the 
enforcement of Federal labor laws in the 
current emergency. He sharply criticized 
the administration of the Walsh-Healey, 
Wage-Hour, and Wagner Acts, declaring 
that though the first two were intended 
only to eliminate sweatshops, both had 
been applied toward raising the wages of 
already highly paid workers. He felt, how- 
ever, that these tendencies would shortly 
be eradicated and expressed confidence 
that the appointment of Dr. Harry A. 
Millis to the Labor Board will bring about 




















a salutary change in that agency’s hither- 
to biased policies. 

As for amendments to the laws, he stat- 
ed that the NAM was chiefly interested in 
preventing the application of the Wage- 
Hour measure to the highly paid and in 
eliminating from the Wagner Act those 
clauses which assert there is a basic con- 
flict in interest between employers and 
employes. 

On the immediate defense labor issues— 
strikes in defense industries—Angle came 
out for mediation of such disputes but op- 
posed compulsory arbitration “just as sure- 
ly as labor opposes limitation of its right 
to strike.” 

As a further means of bolstering the eco- 
nomic structure, the platform affirmed 
that proper government financing of the 
defense costs was essential and came out 
for taxation designed to meet at least non- 
defense expenditures and to “facilitate the 
flow of private capital.” In addition, the 
delegates heard John W. Hanes, chairman 
of the executive committee of U.S. Lines 
and former Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, suggest a reduction of at least $1,000,- 
000,000 in the regular outlays of the gov- 
ernment. Such a cut, he said, together with 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 addition- 
al revenue that can be raised by moderate 
changes in the tax laws, should permit the 
financing of the arms program with only 
a moderate increase in the debt. 


The Future 


The outstanding feature of NAM’s ses- 
sions, however, was its complete program 
for meeting the crisis expected after the 
defense program is completed. Its commit- 
tee on the study of depressions suggested 
far-reaching measures to hold down the in- 
flationary tendencies during the arms 
boom that would magnify the eventual 
recession—curbs upon all Federal, state, 
and local civilian expenditures, higher tax- 
ation, and the sale of defense bonds (espe- 
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NAM personalities: John W, Hanes, W. M. Angle, Clifford Stilwell, Philip D. Reed, Gen. Robert E. Wood 


cially of the “baby” variety) to investors 
raher than to the banks. On the part of in- 
dustry and labor, the committee advised 
against unsound price and wage advances, 
urged manufacturers to avoid building up 
unnecessary inventories or erecting new 
plants not essential for munitions. 

But even though inflation were held to 
a minimum, the closing of the arms plants 
would pose a huge employment problem. 
To meet this, the NAM called for every 
encouragement to initiative and enterprise, 
so that after the defense emergency indus- 
try, by modernizing plants and developing 
new products, could take up the job slack. 

On the latter score, the delegates heard 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president of the 
General Motors Corp., assure them and 





Wide World 


Togs of casein, Vinyon, and Nylon 
were paraded before NAM visitors 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 





the nation that research laboratories will 
produce many new products that would 
develop great new industries. “We think 
the world is finished and it hasn’t even 
started,” he asserted. The NAM drama- 
tized the possibilities with a parade of 
science, featuring products fresh from the 
laboratories. 

But private initiative and enterprise 
must be preserved to make these dreams 
of the researchers come true, J. Howard 
Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co., warned 
the industrialists. He lashed out at all 
forms of government planning, saying that 
history demonstrated that such control al- 
ways blocked progress and invention. 

Colby M. Chester, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., declared that the job of pre- 
serving private enterprise was up to the 
manufacturers themselves. He asserted 
that industry must do its defense job so 
well that the nation “simply cannot miss 
the fact” and that it must interpret its 
role “in your plant, in your town, and in 
your nation.” F. C. Crawford, president 
of the Thompson Products, Inc., then 
showed delegates how to explain the enter- 
prise system, using a simple diagram of 
the “triangle of industry” formed by the 
market, capital, and labor, which manage- 
ment brings together in the industrial proc- 
ess. 

Meanwhile, Walter B. Weisenburger, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the NAM, sum- 
marized a newly completed public-opinion 
poll and told the industrialists that their 
defense of enterprise was already having 
its effect—since 71 per cent of the people 
felt that the disappearance of free enter- 
prise would harm their personal liberty. 

A dinner that jammed the grand ball- 
room and corridors of the Waldorf, at 
which members of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission were the guests of 
honor, closed the three-day session. The 
delegates heard Commissioner William 5. 
Knudsen assert that industry could meet 
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the defense challenge. He praised the man- 
ufacturers for their cooperation but warned 
them of the need for greater speed, saying 
that production of military aircraft was 
about 30 per cent behind schedule (see 
page 25) and that industry as a whole was 
only around 20 to 25 per cent tooled up 
for the task ahead. To put “more steam 
into the picture,” he urged industry and 
labor to go on a seven-day-week basis and 
end the Friday to Monday “blackout” of 
machinery. 

In response to Knudsen’s plea, Prentis 
and Fuller on Sunday of this week an- 
nounced that the manufacturers would 
take an inventory of industry’s men and 
machines to uncover all available facilities 
that might be converted for production of 
defense materials. Moreover, Prentis said, 
the inventory “will bring to light .. . 
barriers to production presently beyond 
the control of manufacturers.” 

Fuller declared that “we must make 
doubly sure that everything within the 
power of management is done to meet the 
public’s expectancy in armament,” and he 
urged industry to consider carefully opera- 
tions on a 24-hour seven-day-week basis. 


Significance 


The NAM has followed up last year’s 
exposition of the inseparability of our fun- 
damental liberties with what is undoubted- 
ly the most comprehensive program for 
their protection thus far devised. For, in 
addition to all the military and economic 
measures the Congress advocated, it also 
stressed the need for fortifying our moral 
and spiritual virtues—highlighting its plea 
with André Maurois’ explanation of the 
decay responsible for France’s collapse 
and Dr. Will Durant’s plea at the annual 
dinner for a tougher, more disciplined 
race. And the inclusion in the program of 
projects for minimizing the crisis that may 
follow the arms boom constitutes a major 
contribution, since government and other 
groups have scarcely even considered that 
problem. 

Equally outstanding was the spirit of 
reasonableness pervading the sessions and 
the platform. Carping criticism was care- 
fully avoided, while throughout the ses- 
sions industry’s own responsibilities in 
turning out arms and on the questions of 
prices, inventories, and plant expansion 
were constautly emphasized. Led by Pren- 
tis, Reed, and Chester, speaker after 
speaker inveighed against profiteering on 
the munitions contracts. Indeed, these 
speakers condemned the taking of any un- 
reasonable advantage in the emergency, 
both on moral grounds and because such 
practices contribute to inflation. 

With Fuller as president, the NAM’s 
broad educational program should increase 
the momentum picked up under Prentis. 
The publisher, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in civic work, demonstrated his 
ability for organizing a drive somewhat 

(Continued on Page 35) 




















Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment .. . 


Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—‘‘And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 


Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
are a by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 


Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- 
running organization it is. 








Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 


Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” 
on a new desk Ediphone. “You 
have to record ideas immediately 
in my business,” says this famous 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd 
be lost without an Ediphone.” 














Ax your present bills for electricity 
amounting to $50 or more? Is the rate 2c 
or over per kilowatt-hour? Is your establish- 
ment a mill, shop, garage, bakery, creamery, 
hatchery, laundry, hotel, store, hospital, in- 
stitution, service station, resort or camp? 

Then a “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel-Electric Set 
will prove a money-saver that’s a money- 
maker. Whatever your plant design or 
equipment set-up, you can adapt one of 
these simple, compact, independent electric- 
power plants to the situation. . . . Connect 
it to your present wiring, start it up—and 
it will give you steady voltage for any load. 
Self-regulating. 

Exclusive fuel system—burns low-grade 
(cheap) Diesel fuels, including No. 3 
furnace oil. One of today’s great advances 
toward lower electric costs! For regular, 
auxiliary or emergency service. Sizes 13 to 
90 kw. Coupon brings facts-and-figures 
related to your power requirements. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 





DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
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kw. per hour; 
or__..o.ohorsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





"There were three items in the 
business news of last week which, while 
individually of only limited interest, 
when taken together present a most 
challenging question. The items were: 

1—The Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced that industrial production, as 
measured by its new seasonally adjust- 
ed index, rose to 131 in November— 
which means 31 per cent above the 
average for 1935-1939. This is a new all- 
time high for industrial production in 
this country. The highest point in this 
index for 1929 was 114, and in the 
upswing of 1936-1937 the peak was 
121. 

2—The Chrysler Corp. announced 
that in renewing its contract with its 
employes for another year it was mak- 
ing a slight increase of wages all along 
the line. The rise didn’t amount to 
much in terms of dollars and cents to 
the individual worker, being only about 
2 cents an hour, but the number of 
people affected makes the action of 
more than passing importance. 

38—The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced that its index of wholesale 
prices had risen to 79.8. Since in this 
index the average for 1926 equals 100, 
we still are far from anything that 
properly might be called high prices, 
but that is beside the immediate point. 
The interesting aspect of this present 
figure is that it is-the highest point 
this index has reached since the middle 
of March 1938. 


Reduce these three items to the 
shortest possible statement of fact and 
the picture they give of our economy 
is: rising production, rising wages, and 
rising prices. The noteworthy part of 
this is in the last two elements, for the 
general assumption today is that so 
far our condition may better be de- 
scribed as one of rising production, 
stable wages, and stable prices. The 
difference between the two insofar as 
public policy is concerned could scarce- 
ly be more important. Which is correct? 
Do these three items when taken to- 
gether reflect or distort what currently 
is going on in our economic system? 

Well, on prices and production, the 
figures stand by themselves. These in- 
dexes are the standard measures in 
these fields, and their broad accuracy is 
not open to question. 





Wages, Prices, and Production 


by RALPH ROBEY 


The Chrysler item, since it refers to 
the action of only one company, ob- 
viously is of a different character. We 
are fortunate, however, in having two 
series of data which may be used for 
checking its representativeness. The 
first of these is the monthly report on 
employment and payrolls by the De- 
partment of Labor, which is based upon 
information from approximately 25,000 
firms employing in the aggregate a little 
more than half the manufacturing 
workers of the country. This shows a 
constantly increasing number of or- 
ganizations giving wage increases—106 
in August, 120 in September, and 166 
in October—the last figure published. 

The other series is that of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board on 
the average hourly wage in 25 indus- 
tries. The record here has been, start- 
ing with last January—in cents per 
hour—72.7, 72.8, 73.1, 73.4, 73.7, 74.0, 
74.0, 74.1, 74.2, and 74.4 in October. 

Both series, thus, clearly indicate 
that the Chrysler wage increase was 
not just an isolated case but rather 
that it was in line with the current 
trend. 


There is no escape from the gen- 
eral conclusion, therefore, that these 
three items give an accurate, not a dis- 
torted, indication of what is happening 
in our economic system. We are defi- 
nitely in a period of rising production, 
rising wages, and rising prices. We 
come, thus, to this challenging ques- 
tion: does this situation mean that we 
are headed into an inflationary spiral— 
for those, of course, are three of the 
major characteristics of such a period. 

In the opinion of the majority of our 
better business analysts this is not a 
question which as yet can be answered 
by a mere “yes” or “no.” We are pump- 
ing purchasing power into our economic 
system at a terrific rate and so far have 
done practically nothing to counteract 
its inflationary potentialities. As these 
experts see the issue there is no cause 
for immediate worry, but the situation 
needs watching and careful watching. In 
other words, while the three items given 
above are not spectacular, they may be 
prophetic. And if nothing is done until 
the developments become spectacular 
the problem might just as well be for- 
gotten. Then it will be too late. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


similar to that of the manufacturers in last 


winter’s whirlwind employment mobiliza- 
tion in Pennsylvania (Newsweek, March 
11). As an organizer he will undoubtedly 
mobilize NAM’s rapidly growing member- 
ship in all sections of the country enthu- 
siastically behind the defense speed-up and 
the fight to preserve the enterprise system 
and our other fundamental liberties. 





Money Flows South 


Loans to Argentina, Uruguay; 
Private Capital for Mexico? 


In pre-inauguration statements Mexi- 
co’s new President, Manuel Avila Cama- 
cho, made it clear that he intended to pro- 
vide adequate guarantees to protect both 
Mexican and foreign investors. Taking 
him at his word, a group of twenty Amer- 
ican capitalists and promoters last week 
were reported negotiating for the in- 
vestment of $100,000,000 in a variety 
of industrial development projects south 
of the Rio Grande, including the build- 
ing of pipelines, exploitation of mineral 
resources, and promotion of tourist fa- 
cilities.* 

The syndicate was said to include Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, ex-United States Sen- 
ator; George Creel, California publicist; 
Lawrence Wood (Chip) Robert Jr., once 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
John A. Hastings, a former New York 
State Senator. Other American groups 
were also said to be exploring current in- 
vestment opportunities in Mexico. 

Meanwhile, the Federal government con- 
tinued pouring money into Latin America. 
Supplementing the recent $50,000,000 Sta- 
bilization Fund credit to Argentina (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 16), the Export-Import Bank 
announced that it would lend an addi- 
tional $60,000,000 to Buenos Aires in 1941 
for settling balances for purchases in the 
United States. The bank also authorized 
a $7,500,000 loan to Uruguay. 

Explaining Argentina’s need for the 
credit, Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones pointed out that its purchases from 
the United States in the first ten months 
this year were almost twice as much as in 
the same period of 1939, whereas its ship- 
ments to this country, by which the south- 
ern republic obtains foreign exchange, have 
risen by only about 50 per cent. 

Part of the increase in Argentine exports 
to the United States has been in products 
which we formerly bought from Europe. 
For example, more than 5,000 cases of 
Argentine champagne arrived in New York 
last week, the largest such shipment on 





*After refraining from recommending travel 
to Mexico since early in September because of 
the election unrest there, the American Auto- 
mobile Association last week gave the “all clear” 
signal on motoring across our southern border. 
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“Fall In!” 


ACTORY whistles instead of bugles call them to work; their 

instructor is an experienced mechanic instead of a drill sergeant, 
Nevertheless, these young apprentices of industry are training for 
defense; they are enlisted in the nation’s preparedness program 
just as though they were learning ‘‘right shoulder arms” and the 
business end of a gun. 

For along with soldiers, sailors, and aviators, the United States 
needs guns, tanks, ships, and planes for them to use. It needs 
searchlights, radio transmitters, range finders, torpedoes—manu- 
factured articles that require the best efforts of skilled mechanics. 
And it needs them in a hurry. 

That’s why industry’s apprentice courses are humming today. 
It takes months to make a passable soldier, but it takes even 
longer to train a machinist. And American industry is doing 
everything in its power to provide the trained manpower on which, 
to such a large extent, the success of the American armament 
program depends. 

General Electric scientists, engineers, and skilled workmen have, 
for more than 60 years, been working together to make electricity 
more useful in America’s peacetime economy. Today their numbers 
are being reinforced by new recruits, as electricity is turned to the 
new task of defending the benefits it has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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record. Buenos Aires has also recently been 
sending increasing quantities of vermouth 
and other wines, as well as Italian-type 
cheese. 

Other Latin-American credits likely to 
be announced soon include advances to 
Cuba, Chile, and Peru. 

As for credit to Great Britain, Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
who recently endorsed England as “a good 
risk” (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 16), last week 
told a press conference that he was con- 
vinced the Johnson Act barred a loan to 
the British and said he wouldn’t consider 
making one unless Congress changed the 
law. 


Significance 


Despite the more sympathetic attitude 
of President Avila Camacho, the expropria- 
tion policy of the previous administration 
in Mexico remains a definite factor mili- 
tating against the investment of American 
funds there. Moreover, native capital is 
likely to be utilized before foreign funds 
are drawn upon. Close to $100,000,000 of 
idle Mexican funds are said to be available, 
awaiting evidence that the new govern- 
ment’s policies will be favorable to private 
investment. 

The loan to Argentina should bolster the 
value of the peso and help relieve that 
country’s exchange shortage, which threat- 
ened to curtail her purchases of American 
products. But it only emphasizes the need 
for even greater United States imports of 
Argentine goods to enable the southern 
republic to balance its trade and accumu- 
late funds to repay the loan. 








Aviation Notes 


New Rovte: Pan American Airways 
System flew its Yankee Clipper on a non- 
stop overnight test flight between New 
York and Puerto Rico, a distance of 1,600 
miles, and applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for authority to inaugurate such 
service regularly in the spring, from either 
New York or Baltimore. 


Arrport Expansion: A board consisting 
of the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce approved as necessary to the na- 
tional defense the construction of 51 new 
airports and the improvement of 149 oth- 
ers throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. Funds for the purpose were 
provided by a $40,000,000 appropriation 
passed by Congress in October. 


New Enctne: After experimenting for 
four years, E. B. Myers, New York re- 
search engineer, exhibited at the Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics of New 
York University last week a new-type en- 
gine which he said was adaptable as an 
auxiliary motor on military planes to pro- 
vide extra power for take-offs with large 
bomb loads and to give sudden bursts of 
speed while in the air. Using a mixture of 
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E. B. Myers with his ‘rocket’ motor 


carbon disulphide and nitrous oxide as 
fuel, Myers’ invention resembles a rocket 
motor, but is said to be safer because in- 
stead of continuous combustion of the fuel 
it operates by controlled cyclical explo- 
sions. Weighing less than 250 pounds with 
fuel, the device, according to its inventor, 
can develop up to 4,000 horsepower and 
would cost only $1,000 to build on a mass- 
production basis. The War Department 
has not yet tested it. 


ArRLINE Recorps: Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. claimed an unofficial 
passenger-plane record with a flight by one 
of its Boeing Stratoliners from Chicago to 
New York in 2 hours 48 minutes, an aver- 
age speed of 270 miles an hour . . . Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., last week carried its 
3,000,000th passenger. 
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The Farmer’s Future 


Dark Picture on Parity Issue 
Painted at Baltimore Convention 


The overexpansion of farm acreage and 
of farm debt brought on by. the price rise 
and export boom during World War days 
created a farm problem that has plagued 
the country ever since. The question of 
what the present conflict will do to the 
farmer was therefore a matter of major 
concern to the 4,000 delegates at the 22nd 
annual convention in Baltimore last week 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
an organization representing 2,000,000 
farm families in 39 states. 

Those close to agriculture are convinced 
of one thing: that the farmers will not 
participate in our war boom as fully as 
the rest of the population. Department of 
Agriculture economists have recently pre- 
dicted that, while the defense program 
may push nonagricultural national income 
from $68,000,000,000 up 20 per cent to 
$82,000,000,000 by 1942, cash farm in- 
come will rise only 12 per cent from pres- 
ent levels to $10,000,000,000 (see chart). 
And rising costs of materials and supplies 
the farmer must purchase may offset much 
of even this gain. 

In addition, what improvement there 
is will be spotted. Producers of commodi- 
ties for domestic consumption (fruit, vege- 
tables, dairy and poultry products, and 
meat) should profit from an increased de- 
mand, especially in industrial areas. But 
the restriction of export markets makes 
the outlook dark for crops like cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat. 

Facing this situation, the federation 
delegates heard their president, Edward 
A. O’Neal, declare that, although the 
farmers had done everything expected of 
them, such as adjusting acreage, voting 
market quotas, following soil-conservation 
practices, and producing more than people 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 
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can eat and wear, they had not achieved 
the parity (defined as purchasing power 
equal to that of 1909-14 period) promised 
them under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

To achieve this goal for the agricultural 
part of our economy, he urged an ex- 
panded government crop-loan program to 
peg farm prices above present levels. 
Adopting this suggestion in the form of a 
resolution, the convention also called for a 
five-man, nonpartisan board to eliminate 
the “woeful duplication” in the adminis- 
tration of existing Federal farm programs. 
And they urged aid to Britain at “utmost 
speed”—not, however, going as far as 
President O’Neal, who had recommended 
repeal of laws barring credit to Britain. 


Significance 


The surplus production of export crops 
makes over-all parity for farmers as elu- 
sive a goal as ever. Subsidies to provide 
parity would have to be financed by in- 
creased government expenditures or new 
consumer taxes, and neither method is 
likely to receive much support now, in 
view of the tremendous burden of the 
defense program. 








Keynote of IBA 


On top of the general contraction of 
new corporate financing characteristic of 
the past decade, the investment-banking 
industry lately has seen its position as a 
supplier of capital undermined by serious 
private as well as government competition. 
The increase of more than $500,000,000 
in business loans of member banks during 
the past year is partly due to the entrance 
of commercial banks into the longer-term 
credit field. And, more important, corpo- 
rations are increasingly prone to sell new 
securities issues directly to large investors 
like banks and insurance companies. 

These so-called private placements grew 
from $456,300,000 (19 per cent of total 
corporate issues) in 1937 to $717,800,000 
(33 per cent) in 1939, and the trend has 
continued this year, as dramatically illus- 
trated in November by the private sale 
of the $140,000,000 American Telephone 
& Telegraph issue. 

However, as 400 bankers gathered at 
Hollywood, Fla., last week for the 29th 
annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association, the national defense 
program, as is the case at most business 
meetings these days, took the spotlight. 

Setting the keynote, Emmett F. Con- 
nely, who was named for a second term 
as president of the organization, stressed 
the belief that present “national objectives 
can best be accomplished by harnessing 
the huge hoard of private savings to the 
production machine” and declared he had 
officially committed the IBA to “fullest 
cooperation with government” to that end. 
Specifically, he urged that the Defense 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Industry’s No. I Job 




















° There’s probably no single sub- 
ject attracting more interest today 
than our National Defense program. 
Everyone wants to know the prog- 
ress American Industry is making 
in producing huge stores of guns, 
planes, ships, tanks and munitions. 


° Right now, several of our 
plants are working at top speed 
producing gun equipment and other 
machines which you would never 
find in the catalog of the thousands 
of products we manufacture. And 
very soon our production facilities 
will be substantially increased with 
the completion of fifteen new build- 
ings in six different states. 


¢ But the manufacture of these 
emergency products is only a part 
of the equipment our company is 
supplying. The electrical products 
that we build are a vital necessity in 
the National Defense program. Our 
long experience in designing and 
building practically every known 
electrical product is now being 
utilized to the limit by both govern- 
ment and industry alike. 


° Our plants are working night 





and day to fill orders for millions of 
dollars worth of electrical equip- 
ment—equipment such as turbines 
for marine service; motors and con- 
trol equipment for cargo ships; 
motors and generators for sub- 
marine tenders; generators and X- 
Ray equipment for the Army; radio 
equipment for all the Services; Sea- 
drome contact lights for naval air 
bases; distribution and instrument 
transformers for shipbuilding yards. 
Then there are ignitron rectifiers, 
multiple arc welders, meters, light- 
ing equipment, Micarta and scores 
of other products, all wanted in a 
hurry by other manufacturers who 
are working on important defense 
orders. 


°In addition to filling these 
orders, we have still others from 
the more than 100,000 dealers and 
wholesalers who sell our home elec- 
trical products and Mazda Lamps. 


e All of these are orders that 
must be filled. Neither we, nor any 
of our industry partners, can afford 
to permit any bottleneck or busi- 
ness stalemate occur because of lack 
of the equipment that we supply. 
We must constantly bear in mind, 
too, that even greater demands will 
be made on us tomorrow. 


© One of the most important 
things our company has done to 
assure efficient fulfillment of all 
these demands is the creation of an 
Emergency Products Division. 
Through the work of this division 
we are maintaining full concentra- 
tion on defense problems, but in 
ways that least affect the important 
production of our regular electrical 
lines. 


© National Defense is most cer- 
tainly a tall order. And we at West- 
inghouse, like all American Indus- 
try, consider it the most important 
order in our history. 
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Commission be given greater authority 
and that it set up a “full-fledged division 
of finance, charged with coordinating the 
production of credit.” As for internal 
problems, Connely described private place- 
ment as a “direct threat to the American 
system of free enterprise” since it freezes 
individuals out of high-grade investment 
opportunities, and he expressed the belief 
it would not be permitted to continue. 
Meanwhile, the bankers heard commit- 
tee reports urging clarification of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act, recommending considera- 
tion of a general manufacturers’ sales tax, 
and emphasizing that tax exemption on 
state bonds should be ended by constitu- 
tional amendment rather than special leg- 
islation. And they made plans to extend 
for another year their campaign to tell 
investment banking’s story to the public. 


New Peaks in Paint 


In 1908 Arthur W. Steudel graduated 
from business college in Cleveland and got 
a job as office boy with the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., the world’s largest manufacturer 
of paints and varnishes. In Horatio Alger 
fashion he was soon promoted to positions 
of increasing importance, becoming vice 
president in 1929. Last week, at the age of 
48, Steudel was made president, succeeding 
George A. Martin, 75, who henceforth will 
serve as board chairman and chief execu- 
tive because he feels a younger man should 
carry the responsibilities of the presidency. 

As his last official act in his old post, 
Martin, who next year will round out 50 
years with the company, told stockholders 
at their annual meeting that Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ sales in the fiscal year ended last 
Aug. 31 reached an all-time high of more 
than $100,000,000. He also reported prog- 
ress in the $4,500,000 expansion program 
of the firm, which was founded in 1866. A 
new warehouse in Chicago is scheduled for 
completion in February; a chemical-prod- 
ucts plant there is expected to start opera- 
tions in March, and a new factory is about 
to go into production in Argentina. 

Last spring Sherwin-Williams attracted 
attention in the sales-promotional field 
with the distribution of a $10 album of 
paint color schemes, 2 square feet in area 
and lavishly illustrated with color photo- 
graphs. Its most recent pioneering in the 
manufacturing field was the development 
of a castor-oil derivative as a substitute for 
tung oil (Newsweek, Nov. 27, 1939). 








Week in Business 


line with this latter policy, the Treasury 
on Wednesday sold the first issue in his- 
tory subject to all Federal taxes (but ex- 
empt from state and local imposts)—a 
$500,000,000, five-year “national defense” 
security bearing 34 of 1 per cent inter- 
est, the same as that on a similar, but ex- 
empt, issue last spring. Later in the week 
Secretary Morgenthau said he was “de- 
lighted” with the reception given the issue 
and disclosed that the probable cost to the 
Treasury in eliminating the exempt fea- 
ture was no more than 1/16 of 1 per cent. 


New Gapcets: The Lenox-Lucite pipe 
which provides “refrigeration through ex- 
pansion” has been introduced by the Gen- 
eral Briar Pipe Co. The extra-sized wash- 
able shank, made of du Pont Lucite, forms 
the smoke-covling chamber. It is available 
in transparent natural and amber and 
translucent black with interchangeable 
meerschaum and congo-wood bowls. De- 
signed to balance on any flat surface, the 
Lenox-Lucite sells for $2.50 to $7.50... 
Auto-Cash, a small rubber suction cup to 
be attached to windshield or dashboard, 
does away with fishing for coins for toll 
charges and parking meters. Costing only 
about 25 cents, it comes in colors and holds 
coins of all denominations. It will be dis- 
tributed by LeRoco, Inc., after Jan. 1. 


PERSONNEL: Francis F. Randolph, presi- 
dent of Tri-Continental Corp. and of as- 
sociated investment companies, was named 
chairnjan of the companies to succeed the 
late Earle Bailie, who died Nov. 15... 
E. G. Ackerman, assistant business man- 
ager of the Glass Container Association, 


was elected president of the Thatcher 
Manufacturing Co., makers of milk bot. 
tles .. . John Glendening was chosen vice 
president and secretary of the Home Ip. 
surance Co. He will continue to act as 
vice president and secretary of the Frank. 
lin Fire Insurance Co., a subsidiary . . , 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen. 
eral of the United States, was elected a 
director of the New York Central Rail. 
road . . . American Can Co. announced 
the appointment of three new vice presi- 
dents. They are: C. H. Black, former gen- 
eral manager of sales, general line; J. A, 
Stewart, general manager of manufacture, 
packer cans; and R. C. Taylor, general 
manager of manufacture, general line. 


Piastic Expansion: Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. announced plans for con- 
struction of one of the largest plastic 
plants in the country at Bound Brook, 
N.J. Expected to cost $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 and scheduled for completion 
within nine months, it will triple the com- 
pany’s present output of Vinylite plastic, 
used in such varied applications as phono- 
graph records, the lining of beer cans, 
transparent belts and suspenders, thie 
“sandwich filling” in safety glass, and— 
as Vinyon fiber—in textiles. 


Sarety Awarp: The Safety Engineer- 
ing Trophy, presented by the Alfred M. 
Best Co., insurance analysts and publish- 
ers of Safety Engineering Magazine, for 
the safest auto-body design for 1941, was 
awarded at a luncheon in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, to the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
In acknowledging the presentation, A. E. 
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TaxaBLE ‘“GOvERNMENT’: Advocating 
the “draft of money as well as men,” Sec- 
retary of Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
said he would ask Congress for authority 
to sell small defense bonds and stamps as 
was done in 1917-19 and to end tax ex- 
emption of government bond issues. In 





Wide World, Acme 
Pinless Diaper: In Cleveland last week Joseph H. LaKritz, 51, dem- | 
onstrated his pinless, non-skid diaper. It is held on by a belt and has 
a rubber insert to prevent moisture from soaking through. ‘For years 
I have worried about babies swallowing pins, LaKritz explained. 
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Barit, Hudson president, pointed out that 
the automobile industry “has recognized 
that one of the first requirements for safer 
motoring is safer motorcars, and great 
strides have been made in giving drivers 
better control of their cars.” 


GenerRAL Morors: In a message to 
stockholders, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman 
of General Motors Corp., reported that his 
firm had received $400,000,000 in defense 
orders, about two-fifths being for Allison 
airplane motors and the remainder chiefly 
for Diesel engines, trucks, shells, and ma- 
chine guns. About 350 Allisons are being 
produced a month, he said, with the rate 
expected to reach 1,000 monthly a year 
from now. Special machinery is being in- 
stalled to make the machine guns, with 
full production scheduled by the end of 
1941. Forging of the shells will start next 
spring, and current orders will take a year 
to fill. Besides existing facilities and those 
provided by the government, Sloan esti- 
mated the defense program would entail 
an investment by the company of $100,- 
000,000. Subsequent to his report, GM 
received additional war orders of $2,589,- 
809 for fire-control equipment and $69,- 
722,625 for more Allisons. 


Business Notes: The start of a wide- 
spread campaign to bring back to New 
York City part of the printing business 
lost during depression years was an- 
nounced by the municipal Department of 
Commerce and the Mayor’s Business Ad- 
visory Committee, which are cooperating 
with the New York Employing Printers 
Association and the graphic-arts unions. 
New York printers claim that their greater 
accessibility, more flexible labor supply, 
and specialization offset the small wage 
differential sometimes favoring out-of- 
town plants . . . The Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Co., Michigan City (Ind.) fur- 
niture concern, told its employes that this 
year and from now on they will share prof- 
its 50-50 with the stockholders. In 1936 
Royal Metal paid employes a Christmas 
bonus equal to 60 per cent of dividends 
and has increased their share by 10 per 
cent each year since ... The National Coal 
Association announced formation of Bitu- 
minous Coal, Inc., to administer funds for 
a three-year promotional plan involving 
annual expenditures of $900,000. 


Trends: Factory sales of new cars and 
trucks totaled 514,500 units in November, 
a new high for the month and the highest 
for any month since June 1937 . . . For 
the week ended Dec. 7, railroad freight 
loadings reached 738,513 cars, 8 per cent 
more than in the corresponding 1939 
week, while bituminous-coal output at 
9,750,000 tons reflected an increase of 
533,000 tons over the like period of last 
year . . . The Dow-Jones average of 
mdustrial-stock prices closed at 132.31 on 
Dee. 14, as compared with 131.29 a week 
earlier and 149.36 on Dec. 16, 1939. 














@ The way to have a friend is to 
be one—and Black & White makes friends 
and holds them because this famous Scotch 
has Character—a Character that wins your 
loyalty. This Character is unmistakable. 
You taste it in the magnificent mellow-rich 
flavor. You sense it in the delectable bou- 
quet. Try Black & White and you'll under- 
stand why people all over the world regard 


this famous Scotch with warm affection. BARS OLD 
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A nation on skis: Sun Valley daredevils in Idaho’s hills .. . 








SPORTS 





Number of Skis Singing on Snow Trails Mounts 


With the Promise of Biggest Season in Nation 


In the winter of 1856 a Gold Rush mail 
carrier in California, harking back to his 
Norwegian boyhood, strapped a pair of 
narrow turned-up boards to his feet and 
went snorting along over the Sierras’ deep 
snows from camp to camp with an ap- 
parent contempt for life and limb that won 
the admiration of the hard-bitten popu- 
lace. 

By 1860, “Snowshoe” Thompson had the 
mountains fairly littered with maimed and 
moaning miners, primitive skis strapped 
to their feet. Speed contests for cash 
prizes were held in many camps; Gus Berg, 
the La Porte-Quincy mail carrier earned 
deathless fame by riding an avalanche into 
Dixie Canyon (he arrived in fair shape 
except that both skis were broken off 
short); and a 10-year-old girl threw away 
her brake pole on a dare and whipped from 
the top of Spanish Peak to its foot un- 
scathed—a feat comparable to skiing the 
toughest run in New England today. 

Skiing is still no sport for sissies, despite 
complicated modern parapnernalia and im- 
ported techniques. Nevertheless, its tre- 
mendous leap in popularity has made the 
sport a big business, and the early, wide- 
spread snows of this year—prayed for by 
equipment manufacturers — promised to 
make the winter the biggest in ski history. 

Last week end marked the big opening 
of the New England season, with fair snow 





conditions prevailing in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, and Up- 
per New York State. Lake Placid, boast- 
ing two new ski centers, headed the list of 
Eastern resorts emerging from summer 
hibernation, and the first of 283 scheduled 
snow trains left Grand Central Terminal, 





Wide World 
... and New York snow chasers 
(with dog and cask) on train 


New York, Friday evening. Its departure 
was signalized by the presence, of a be. 
wildered St. Bernard with a canteen slung 
from its neck. 

In the Midwest skiing has the handicap 
of poor terrain. From Chicago, skiers go 
by train to Iron Mountain or Ishpeming, 
Mich., or to Wausau or La Crosse, Wis, 

Detroiters are even worse off, but last 
week the State of Michigan took steps to 
catch up to the ski parade. Sponsored by 
the WPA with the cooperation of 21 other 
local, state, and Federal agencies, the first 
Winter Sports Institute in the Midwest 
drew 150 instructors and 100 guests from 
all parts of the state to Ishpeming and 
Marquette in the Upper Peninsula for 
lectures and demonstrations in how to 
teach skiing, skating, curling, ice sculp- 
ture, and kindred frosty subjects. The six- 
day “clinic” wound up Saturday night with 
a mile-long parade and a winter-sports 
Mardi Gras. 

Farther west, Minneapolis and Denver 
have good. skiing on their doorsteps, with 
the sport already under way several weeks, 
Sun Valley, the Union Pacific’s de luxe 
resort in Idaho, celebrates its official open- 
ing this week with the christening of sev- 
eral new runs—one of which, a 3-mile 
downgrade, has already been dubbed 
“Broadway.” Utah is another great ski 
state, with Wasatch National Forest draw- 
ing throngs from Salt Lake City. Califor- 
nia is the home of some 275,000 skiers, 
most of whom trek inland to the Sierras 
for their sport. Washington and Oregon 
boast good snow conditions from Novem- 
ber to May. 

East and West Canada are renowned for 
their skiing, but the Toronto area is far 
behind, partly because of Sunday blue laws. 
At one time Sunday ski trains had to 
leave the city limits before midnight Sat- 
urday. Even now a controversy rages be- 
tween the Rev. George G. Webber, gen- 
eral secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
of Canada, and Jock Munro, general man- 
ager of the Toronto Ski Club. In an open 
letter to The Globe and Mail, Webber con- 
demned Sunday skiing and asserted it 
wouldn’t help the war effort; Munro 
snapped back that “skiing is the cleanest 
sport in the world. Young men and women 
in Canada, if they take up sports—even 
on Sunday—are in better physical con- 
dition than their forebears.” 





Choice Beef for the Bears 


Of the 200 college players drafted by the 
National Professional Football League last 
week in Washington, D.C., the champion 
Chicago Bears, although the last team to 
pick, ran off with a lion’s share. Besides 
their own first choice of Don Scott (Ohio 
State), the bruising Bears received the 
first-round selections of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh — Tom Harmon (Michigan) 
and Norm Standlee (Stanford) —through 
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pre-arranged deals. Other first choices: 
John Kimbrough (Texas A. & M.) by the 
Chicago Cardinals, Rudy Mucha (Wash- 
ington) by Cleveland, Jim Thomason 
(Texas A. & M.) by Detroit, George 
Franck (Minnesota) by New York, George 
Paskvan (Wisconsin) by Green Bay, Dean 
McAdams (Washington) by Brooklyn, and 
Forest Evashevski (Michigan) by Wash- 
ington. 





The Majors Go to Market 


Like a bunch of small boys with pockets 
full of jackknives, marbles, and tops, the 
major-league baseball magnates converged 
on the minor-league meetings in Atlanta a 
fortnight ago and their own sessions in 
Chicago last week, all set for a swapping 
bee. At the finish each emerged highly 
pleased with himself, singing his own 
praises as a combination David Harum and 
swivel-tongued con man. 

As usual, the man who got there “fustest 
with the mostest” cash won out. To his 
earlier purchase of Kirby Higbe, pitching 
ace of the Phillies, Larry MacPhail of 
Brooklyn (see Sport Week) added to his 
Dodgers: Mickey Owen, catcher of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, for Gus Mancuso, John 
Pintar, a rookie pitcher recently acquired 
from Dallas, and a reported $65,000; 
Coach John Corriden of the Cubs; and 
Lew Riggs, third baseman, from Cincin- 
nati, who came in on a straight trade for 
Floyd Young, utility infielder. 

In an effort to pull the New York Giants 
out of their second-division doldrums, Bill 
Terry acquired Joe Orengo, infielder, and 
Bob Bowman, pitcher, from the Cards. 
For a sum variously estimated at $12,500 
to twice that amount, he bought Morrie 
Arnovich, outfielder, from the Cincinnati 
Reds, having previously added Gabby 
Hartnett, ousted keeper of the Chicago 
Cubs, to his coaching-playing staff, 

The Cubs figured in another deal—the 
trade of outfielder Jimmy Gleeson and two 
other players for Shortstop Billy Myers of 
the Reds. This dicker had the fans guess- 
ing, but most experts gave the decision to 
Cincinnati. 

A fourth piece of Cardinal property, In- 
fielder Stu Martin, found his way into the 
Pittsburgh Pirates’ roster on a straight 
purchase. The Pirates, clearing decks for 
a rebuilding program, gave Paul Waner, 
National League batting champ in 1927, 
1934, and 1936, his unconditional release. 

For the Cleveland Indians, C. C. Slap- 
nicka completed a three-cornered deal, 
swapping Catcher Frank Pytlak, Infielder 
Odell Hale, and Pitcher Joe Dobson to the 
Boston Red Sox for Catcher Gene Desau- 
tels, Pitcher Jim Bagby Jr., and Outfielder 
Gerald Walker (for whom Boston had 
previously traded Roger Cramer, another 
outfielder, to Washington). On their own 
account, the Red Sox sold a pair of pitch- 
ers, Fritz Ostermueller and Danny Gale- 
house, to the lowly St. Louis Browns, and 
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The Trader 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The best trick in National League 
baseball society, if you can do it, is to 
catch Branch Rickey napping in a 
trade. Bric-a-brac purchased at great 
cost from Trader Rickey clutters the 
attic of almost every ball club in the 
league and is good for lighting matches 
on, but not much else. 

This suave and deaconly huckster, 
the Brain of the St. Louis team, has a 
knack of sniffing decay in a valuable 
athlete the moment it sets in. If the 
athlete belongs to St. Louis, Trader 
Rickey promptly arranges to have him 
belong to somebody else. When the 
papers are signed, the Trader calls 
around at the buyer’s door with his 
wheelbarrow, stuffs the money aboard, 
and rolls it home, whistling a cheery 
revivalist hymn. 

So smoothly does the Trader work 
that the best people in the National 
League still fight for the privilege of 
making deals with him. Personally, I 
would be leery of swapping the Trader 
a bag of peanuts for a used clarinet, 
even up, but around the league they 
figure that one of these days the Trader 
will slip up and give away something 
for something. 


Thus we find Leland Stanford 
MacPhail of Brooklyn, a fairly slick 
dealer himself, disbursing large quan- 
tities of dough for Arnold Malcolm 
Owen, a St. Louis catcher. Horace 
Stoneham of New York has gone to 
his wallet for Bob Bowman, a St. Louis 
pitcher, and Joe Orengo, a St. Louis 
infielder, while the Pittsburgh Pirates 
have taken another infielder, Stu Mar- 
tin, off the Trader’s dry hook. 

Next season will show if Trader 
Rickey is still his old and sinister self. 
If he is, Owen will come down with 
nettlerash, Bowman’s right arm will 
drop off at the shoulder, and Orengo 
and Martin will fall prey to Asiatic 
cholera at an early date. 

MacPhail, the biggest recent buyer 
from Rickey’s store, is defiantly hope- 
ful. 

“Rickey has broken down,” says Mr. 
MacPhail. “He has sold us a real ball- 
player.” 

Owen may turn out to be all of that. 
For that matter, so may Joe Med- 
wick, for whom Brooklyn paid an arch- 
duke’s ransom last summer. But Med- 


wick today is suffering from double 
vision—pure accident, and yet an omi- 
nous symptom of the Rickey curse. 

The Trader does not work with mir- 
rors. It is strictly a matter of instinct. 
In the celebrated Dizzy Dean deal of 
a few years ago, he invited the Chicago 
Cubs to inspect Mr. Dean from bow- 
sprit to rudder before purchasing. The 
Cubs accepted the offer, and soon their 
medicine men were crawling up and 
down Mr. Dean’s superstructure with 
every manner of lens. 

“A splendid specimen,” said the chief 
of staff. 

“Glad you like him,” said the Trader 
politely. “What do you think of his 
deltoid?” 

“A peach,” said the scientist. 

Formally invested in Chicago livery, 
Mr. Dean lost no time in breaking out 
with the worst case of deltoid trouble 
known to history. Meanwhile, the 
$185,000 which the Cubs gave to 
Trader Rickey turned out tc be sound 
in every limb. There was not an ailing 
$5 bill or a sick sawbuck in the lot. 
Curtis Davis, whom the Trader had 
nonchalantly accepted as a “throw-in” 
in the deal, won twelve ball games for 
St. Louis his first season there and 
came through with 22 the next year. 
During this time the gilt-edged Mr. 
Dean delivered a scant thirteen vic- 
tories to his slightly baffled buyers. 


At the baseball meetings last fall, 
L. S. MacPhail thought he had the 
Trader by the nose at last. A pitcher 
named Rufe Melton was a prized asset 
in the Cardinal farm system. 

“T'll get him,” said MacPhail. 

“T'll shine your shoes in public if 
you do,” said the Trader. 

The Trader tried to bury Melton un- 
der-a pile of talent at his Columbus, 
Ohio, farm, but MacPhail induced the 
Phillies to draft Melton and then de- 
liver him to Brooklyn for $15,000. The 
ruse worked, and MacPhail laughed 
loudly—until Judge Landis last week 
ordered Brooklyn to give the young 
man up and behave. The throaty 
chuckle of Trader Rickey was prompt- 
ly heard in the land. 

I would not advise any growing boy 
to shake hands with Trader Rickey. 
The kid might need those fingers later 
in life. 
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Wide World 
Branch Rickey, wory swapper 


acquired Pete Fox, an outfielder, from the 
Detroit Tigers. 

As a finale to the major-league session, 
Judge K. M. Landis was elected to an- 
other four years as baseball commissioner, 
Ford Frick drew another similar term as 
National League president, and Bill Klem, 
66-year-old umpire who by his own ac- 
count “never missed one in his life,” was 
given the job of supervising National 
League umpires . . . Both leagues ruled 
that baseballers called for Army service 
would not be included in the clubs’ player 
limits and declared that clubs buying men 
conscripted before they report next year 
are entitled to refunds. 





Sport Squibs 

Registering a nine-under-par 271 for the 
72 holes, Byron Nelson, Toledo profes- 
sional, won the Miami Open Golf Tourna- 
ment Dec. 15 and $2,500 of the $10,000 
prize money. Runner-up one stroke behind 
was Clayton Heafner of Linville, N. C., 
who carried off half as much. The tourna- 
ment decided the possession of the coveted 
Vardon Trophy, symbolic of professional 
supremacy for the year: finishing third in 
the tournament, Ben Hogan of New York 
carried off the 1940 honors. 


{| Despite a cold and the ominous date 
(Friday, Dec. 13), 30-year-old Ken Over- 
lin again outmaneuvered 22-year-old Steve 
Belloise in a listless bout at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, to retain the 
New York State version of the middle- 
weight championship . . . In the Boston 
Garden three nights later, Joe Louis sailed 
easily through his twelfth defense of the 
heavyweight crown—this time against A! 
McCoy, Irish French-Canadian whose real 
name is Florien La Brasseur (Sport Week, 
Dec. 9) . With his left eye swelled shut, the 
unreal McCoy didn’t emerge for the sixth 
round and lost by a technical knockout. 
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Problems of Religion in War LB a a. 
Debated by Protestant Groups | 


Atleatic City, N.J., was virtually the A cask ot tobacco as 


religious capital of America last week. The * 

nation’s major Protestant churches dis- 

played cooperation at its utmost as 600 fragrant S. mellow as old wine 

of their delegates came to the seaside city 

for unprecedented joint meetings of six 7 

big interdenominational bodies: the Fed- ip8 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Home Missions Council of North 
| America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, Missionary Education 
Movement, National Council of Church 
Women, and United Stewardship Council. | 

Gathered in the Hotel Dennis’ beamed 

St. Denis room, the delegates grappled 
with problems—war and its effects—that 
; trouble religion no less than government. 
The first proposal came from John Foster 
the Julles, New York lawyer whose long ca- 
reer in world affairs began when he served 
on, as a secretary at the 1907 Hague Peace 
an- Conference. Bitterly he said he had seen 
ler, many international conferences “break 
as down because hatred and prejudice impair | 
‘Mm, clear thinking.” To promote peace by first | 
ac- Christianizing states and statesmen, he 
vas asked the delegates to adopt a six-point 
nal statement of policy: (1) to strengthen the 
led interfaith movement; (2) to carry on with 
ice evangelism; (3) to aid war-stricken peo- 
yer 3 ples impartially; (4) to “keep our minds 
en free of the passions engendered by war”; 
ar (5) to practice social and economic justice a en 
in “our own lives”; and (6) to “proclaim 


~ a Lips HERE’S THE SECRET OF 
the truth as revealed to us by Christ.” 
All six of the assembled organizations Bi BRIGGS’ CONDITIONING KEG 


endorsed the platform and agreed to rec- 












































he ommend it to their member churches. Copyright, 1940, by P. Lorillard Co, 

Ds. Then they passed another resolution urg- 7 

a- ing President Roosevelt or Congress to Here’s a keg of good cheer... to 

00 create a commission—representing con- delight th : t~ saan ” 

nd sumers, farmers, labor, finance, education, one . ¥en ee 

ml church, etc.—to preserve social reforms and please his palate. 

a- during the national defense drive and work Briggs is a blend of blue ribbon to- 

. out the riddle of unemployment afterward. baccos, aged extra long in oaken casks In the top of each 1-Ib. keg of Briggs 

in ‘| After the joint meetings, the Federal to remove every bit of bite. pial pa ag 9 ee pe - — 
Council of Churches remained in Atlantic : aL EL, eis Gas cee 

rk City for ite own biennial on. Del Long slumber in the wood turns all on this dise, every other week, keeps 

y for its own bDiennia convention. ele- thi t | ld int Briggs Tobacco as fresh and fine and full 

gates welcomed the Protestant Episcopal a goodness ~~ © of flavor as the minute it was packed! 

te Church to membership, thereby swelling mellow-mildness that’s as fragrant as 





r- the council’s constituency to 22 churches | a fruit cake... as flavorful as old wine. 
ve with nearly 25,000,000 members. Per- | . . , , . mre 

mn turbed by President Roosevelt’s state- | Even the keg itself is a gracious gift ] Jb. of this fine tobacco in its charm- 
1e ment on the duties of conscientious ob- | —4 permanent assurance of freshness. ing Conditioning Keg, is well within 
e- jectors, they ordered Dr. G. Bromley Ox- Give him a barrel of Briggs. A full your budget... and what a gift! 

yn nam, Methodist Bishop of Boston, to go to 
d Washington for details. Along the same 


1e lines, the council passed a resolution de- aaa gee 
] manding that Mr. Roosevelt take steps to in the ‘3 

al keep liquor and prostitutes away from ap 

| in . 


k, Army camps. As council president suc- 
e ceeding Dr. George A. Buttrick of New 
h York, the delegates chose the Rev. Dr. 


. Luther A. Weigle, dean of the Yale Divini- | CASK @ MELLOWED...EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 











ty School, and, finally, in a resolution the 
council reminded organized labor “that in 
proportion as labor grows in power it must 
assume the moral responsibility which pow- 
er entails.” 
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Religious Classes in Film 


The movie bug bit James K. Friedrich 
hard while he was studying at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Son of Charles 
E. Friedrich, wholesale grocer in Red 
Wing, Minn., he quit school, went to 
Hollywood, hunted unsuccessfully for 
work as an extra, and supported himself 
painting automobile tops in a used-car 
lot. Next he decided to enter the minis- 
try, enrolling at the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va. 
But he still had cinema fever, for his 
graduation thesis turned out to be a life 
of St. Paul, written as a scenario. 

Before long, the plump young minister 
was knocking at Hollywood’s door again— 
this time armed with $200,000 (an inheri- 
tance from his father) and a determina- 
tion to produce religious films unbe- 
smirched by the gaudy opulence that 
churchmen found so distasteful in “The 
Ten Commandments” and other epics. 
He organized Cathedral Films and last 
year, spending $130,000 and eighteen days 
shooting at the Selznick studios, pro- 
duced “The Great Commandment,” a 
feature-length version of the Good Sa- 
maritan story, intended for regular com- 
mercial distribution. Twentieth Century- 
Fox quickly bought the film for $200,000 
but hasn’t yet released it. 


Religion in films: nativity scene from ‘The Child of Bethlehem’ 


This week Mr. Friedrich’s enterprise 
emerged with a new name (Cathedral 
Pictures) and a new slant. In Hollywood 
he previewed the first three of a series of 
16 - millimeter two-reelers—“A Certain 
Nobleman,” “The Story of the Prodigal 
Son,” and “The Child of Bethlehem.” 
Directed by Edwin Maxwell and John T. 
Coyle from reverent scripts edited by Mr. 
Friedrich himself, each was filmed in a 
week and cost about $12,000. They aim 
not to entertain but to educate, for Mr. 
Friedrich hopes to rent them (at $6 each) 
to more than 8,000 churches, Sunday 
schools, YMCAs, etc. 

Projection equipment for the 16-milli- 
meter two-reelers is also within reach of 
most religious groups—$369 for the com- 
plete outfit. In this connection, Mr. Fried- 
rich is working out a plan whereby the 
projector and the service of one film 
monthly will be sold to religious units at a 
small monthly payment rate spread over 
a two-year period. 

To give his movies a scriptural tone 
Mr. Friedrich has already evolved a 
special technique. He hires competent 
but little-known actors who have a “spirit- 
ual” look; to preserve the biblical illusion, 
none gets screen credit. The lighting is 
subdued. The adult Jesus appears only 
with His back to the camera, in distance 
shots, or as an off-screen voice. And al- 
though Cathedral has so far had to borrow 
studio space from big producers, its con- 
centration on biblical themes will soon 
solve that problem: Mr. Friedrich is sell- 
ing stock to finance permanent sets repre- 
senting Palestine villages and to buy long- 
wearing costumes. 








BOOKS 


The Arts in History 


Tue Arts AND MAN is a one-volume 
history in which the author, Raymond 5. 
Stites, professor of esthetics at Antioch 
College, has attempted to record the de- 
velopment of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture and to correlate them with his- 
tory, literature, music, and philosophy. 
An ambitious proceeding. The book is 
expensively gotten up, illustrated with 
more than 1,000 photographs and draw- 
ings, and is obviously the fruit of much 
labor. But it must be reported that thie 
value of this work is extremely doubtful. 
In the first place, it is filled with surmises 
and guesswork with nothing to label them 
as such and hardly a footnote to tell one 
where the author got his information. In 
the second place, the book is alive with 
errors, little ones, big ones, and whoppers. 

Here are some minor slips (they are 
from the text but are in each case com- 
pounded in the index): Rouault, the 
French painter, is spelled “Roualt”; Das- 
burg, the American artist, is spelled 
“Dazburg.” Likewise, the great Tolstoy 
(whose first name was Leo, or Lev in 
Russian) is referred to throughout as 
Count Ilya, the name of his son. Irving 
Thalberg, the late M-G-M producer, is 
listed as a director. 

Getting into the major-league boners, 
we find the French painter Meissonier 
credited with an important part in the 
development of the camera. The only ex- 
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planation for that remark that comes to 
mind is that Stites must have hastily read 
a reference to Meissonier as a “photo- 
graphic” painter, which is something else 
again. 

Speaking of the development of Ameri- 
can art, the author writes that “by the 
end of the nineteenth century,” two Amer- 
ican painters, Winslow Homer and Rock- 
well Kent, approached a certain “dynamic 
aspect of nature.” By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Rockwell Kent was 18 
years old. Page 811, which discusses 
sources of American painting, is almost 
totally misleading. So are the discussions 
of Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Hals, to 
name a few more. 

Finally, as a sample of the author’s 
carelessness, the following sentence can 
be offered in evidence: “These composi- 
tions are as typically American as the 
works of the contemporary painters Grant, 
Benton, Curry, and Wood.” Who is 
Grant? There is no Grant in the index; 
does he mean Grant Wood? (Tue Arts 
anp MAN. 872 pages, 200,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Whittlesey House, New 
York. $7.50.) 





For Students of the Theater 











HALF MACHINE—and proud of it! 


And so is Iowa... half industrial 
and proud of it. 
Most people know Iowa’s the richest 


farm state in the union. Not so many realize 
that half Iowa’s income comes from in- 


= Two newly published books of special dustry. 
merit which deal with the theater are Hal- 
lie Flanagan’s so and —— OF And still fewer people know that Iowa’s 
lobe ry oh yo ay on city people (folks living in towns of 2,500 or 
Hallie Flanagan, director and professor more) make up a bigger urban market than 
me of drama at Vassar College, was head of . . 
| ; the Federal Theater Project from its in- Cleveland, or Pittsburgh or St. Louis. 
och ception in 1935. Her book is a history of . . 6 
de that unique and widely popular experi- It's called URBAN IOWA, this city of 
nd ment which brought new life into the 979,191 people, because it’s welded together 
s- re ¢ 7 . its “ . - 
hy. pr ong ng cg — into one unit by one newspaper . .. The 
_Is of the book deals with Mrs. Flanagan’s Des Moines Sunday Register. Iowa’s ur- 
ith side of the famous Dies committee contro- banites eat the same brands of food. use the 
w= versy which accompanied the end of the si , 
ich § © project—a side that was inadequately re- same brand of shaving cream, put their milk 
7 = > the — ye08 in the same kind of refrigerator as you do... 
. reediey an eeves istory 1S a u- . 
es larly wittten. Rexnaen- Mare mista ng of and 4 out of 5 of them read The Des Moines 
-m dramatic art in every land and in every Sunday Register. 
ne period, beginning in Egypt 4000 B.C. and 
In coming down to Broadway 1940. It is To alert advertisers this ought to mean 
th richly illustrated and includes a great : tk tate aa 
rs. number of thumbnail biographies of fa- something. A “city” of nearly a million 
re — men and women of the theater. people with money. to spend, all ready to 
n- ig recommended for libraries and t 
wf wre ‘iain. WER tidien, Semaee aniede, buy YOUR product when you tell them 
is Illustrations, appendix, bibliography, in- about it. And you can influence them at the 
od dex. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $3. LOWEST milline rates in Iowa through 
by A History or THE THearre. 688 pages, wid 
in 82,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
as index. Crown, New York. $3.) 
1g 
is 
MYSTERY WEEK Th Own & _ t d T ib 
@ x nemer Register and Tribune 
me Tue Brive Wore Brack. By Cornell 
. Woolrich. 312 pages. Simon & Schuster, ged arn oe) 200 Site 





. New York. $2. Here the author takes the 
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reader through four murders and an at- 
tempted fifth killing—all by a beautiful 
woman. A brilliant tour de force, in which 
the surprise solution is as clever as the rest 
of the story. 


Tue Cross-Eyep Bear. By Dorothy B. 
Hughes. 289 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2. The bear was a billionaire 
who left his fortune to the three sons who 
hated him and each other. Amusing, even 
if it is overful of improbable coincidences 
and more improbable danger that the 
heroine should have seen. 


Tue Seconp Mystery Book. 471 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 
Novelettes by Leslie Ford, Philip Wylie, 
David Frome, and Anthony Abbot, a story 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and a Tecum- 
seh Fox novel by Rex Stout—all tops. 








SCIENCE 


Sore Toes Through Worry? 
Mental Athlete’s Foot Cited; 
Skin Spots From Carrots 





Doctors know that emotional stress may 
help produce high blood pressure, stomach 
ulcers, and other disorders. But many phy- 
sicians at last week’s Chicago meeting of 
the American Academy of Dermatology 
and Syphilology were startled to hear that 
as prosaic an ailment as athlete’s foot 
could be purely mental. 

This conclusion was announced by Dr. 
William S. Becker of the University of Chi- 
cago, who examined 123 stricken adults 
and children and found that the fungus 
supposed to cause the disease was absent 
in more than 75 per cent of the patients. 


He thinks many of these mysterious cases 
owe their ailing feet to the nervous strain 
of financial or domestic worries, which 
can produce body changes that bring on 
typical itching and cracking of skin be- 
tween the toes. 

He cited the record of a 35-year-old 
housewife who kept away from infected 
swimming pools and gymnasiums (two 
contagion spots for athlete’s foot) and yet 
developed symptoms when her husband 
lost his job during the 1929 crash. The 
woman’s feet improved after the first 
shock, but the condition periodically flared 
up after such unpleasant episodes as a 
minor automobile accident and a stay with 
her husband’s relatives whom she didn’t 
like. Finally, her husband got another job, 
and the ailment disappeared. The 46-year- 
old doctor attributed first recognition of 
such cases to a widely ignored 1873 paper 
by the British skin specialist Dr. Tilbury 
Fox and believes that the depression 
brought a marked increase in “pseudo- 
athlete’s foot.” He reported that most 
patients afflicted with the peculiar ailment 
could be cured by carefully regulated 
nerve-soothing relaxation. 

Dr. Becker’s other interests include 
chess—he is president of the Illinois State 
Chess Association—and the effects of eat- 
ing habits on the skin. In a paper on the 
latter subject at the same meeting, he told 
how food faddists could develop yellow 
patches on the palms of their hands and 
the soles of their feet by consuming ex- 
cessive quantities of carrots or orange 
juice. (A host of conditions can change 
skin color: overdoses of gold and silver 
compounds may produce bluish-gray or 
purple blotches; brown spots sometimes 
appear as a sign of certain adrenal-gland 
upsets, and anemia may bring on a green- 
ish hue.) This upset is the result of an 
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increasing accumulation in the tissues of 
the yellow dye carotene, which is closely 
related to vitamin A. The pigmented skin 
patches may appear after as little as six 
months of eating and will always fade 
with proper dietary control. 





A ‘Sulfa’ Drug for Typhoid 


Since the discovery five years ago of 
sulfanilamide, physicians have been clam- 
oring for derivatives that would conquer 
more ailments, and in attempts to meet 
these demands the world’s chemists have 
synthesized between 2,000 and 3,000 such 
substances from tarry mixtures. 

But only two members of this great 
“sulfa” family are used in everyday medi- 
cal practice: sulfapyridine for pneumonia 
and sulfathiazole, which is not only effec. 
tive against this disease but also destroys 
certain pus-forming germs (NEWSWEEK, 
May 20, June 24). Two related drugs, 
however, may soon see widespread clini- 
cal use although they are not yet ayvail- 
able to the general medical profession. One 
is a practically unpublicized anti-pneumo- 
nia and anti-“strep” chemical sulfadia- 
zine, which has especially low toxic effects, 
and the other—called sulfanilylguanidine 
—was described last week by Dr. W. M. 
Firor of the Johns Hopkins Hospital at a 
meeting of the Southern Surgical Associa- 
tion in Hot Springs, Va. 

The new compound, made by substitut- 
ing guanidine (a component of explosives) 
for the ammonia used in the regular man- 
ufacture of sulfanilamide, is especially ef- 
fective against digestive diseases. Jolins 
Hopkins researchers have shown that this 
substance, unlike other “sulfa” drugs, 
seeps through intestinal walls extremely 
slowly and hence remains in these chan- 


Johnstone in The New York World-Telegram 





REDUCING IN SPOTS 


NEWS ITEM: “Fad diets of carrots and oranges spot the skin. Soles of feet also stained yellow" 
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nels long enough to curb typhoid, dysen- 
tery, and other ailments. 

Dr. Firor also emphasized that prelimi- 
nary studies on human patients showed 
sulfanilylguanidine to be an aid to surgery 
involving the alimentary canal. The drug 
not only proved completely harmless but 
also showed promise of greatly reducing 
the risk of infection that often follows 
such operations. 





Vitamins From the Sun 


One reason sunshine promotes human 
health is that rays act on substances be- 
neath the skin, changing them to vitamin 
D. the factor that regulates the blood’s 
supply of bone-building calcium and phos- 
phate and prevents rickets. Last week it 
was announced that the sun may play a 
similar health role for plants. 

Drs. E. F. Kohman and D. R. Porter, 
researchers for the Campbell Soup Co. 
in Camden, N.J., reported in Science that 
tomato plants kept in laboratories over- 
night lost vitamin C—the substance which 
prevents scurvy—but rapidly regained 
stores of the factor when exposed to direct 
sunlight next day. This hitherto unsus- 
pected ability of the sun to jack up vita- 
min C supplies will lead to new studies of 
the substance and its value in plants that 
serve as human foods. 








ART 


A Parade of the Plastics 


At the Boston Institute of Modern Art 
this week the most spectacular exhibit in 
an all-plastic show is a $400 juke box 
which plays classics or swing according to 
the preference of the art lover with a 
nickel. Also available on the same ma- 
chine are records describing the museum’s 
huge American Plastics Exhibit, which was 
assembled with the help of 500 manu- 
facturers and retailers and is praised by 
James §. Plaut, the institute’s director, as 
the most elaborate display of its kind ever 
staged by an American museum. 

The juke box is the most expensive ob- 
ject of some 500 on view; the cheapest are 
miscellaneous items from the 10-cent store, 
including a lipstick holder and colored 
spoons. One of the most elaborate is a 
plastic airplane dashboard from the Aero- 
nautical Corp. of America in Middletown, 
Chio; another is an attractive dummy who 
wears a sharkskin bathing suit and is 
also garbed in an Exylin raincoat, Nylon 
stockings, beads and belt of Lucite, and 
carries a Vinylite bag and a transparent 
umbrella. 

The wide assortment of objects made 
from plastics on view in Boston includes 
football helmets, jewelry, women’s shoes 
(comfortable but dressy) , scales, venetian 
blinds, a chess set, cameras, chairs, lamps, 
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and other furnishings. Elaborately in- 
stalled with cellophane curtains to set off 
the exhibits and with extensive use of the 
museum’s fluorescent lighting, the show 
continues in the institute’s new Boston 
home until Jan. 12; then it goes to the 
Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts 
for a month beginning Jan. 20. 


{ By pure coincidence, on the same day 
‘this week the Department of Commerce in 
Washington unveiled an even larger plas- 
tics show in the lobbies of its own home. 
Sponsored by Modern Plastics Magazine, 
this show primarily stresses utility, with 
secondary attention to beauty of design. 
It’s one of a series of Commerce Depart- 
ment exhibits, which have included shows 
of synthetic- ubber products, glassware and 
pottery, and a patent show which marked 
the sesquicentennial of the United States 
Patent Office last spring (NEWSWEEK, 
April 22). 





John Marin, Artist of Nature 
John Marin, who will be 70 the day be- 


fore Christmas Eve, is one of America’s 
living old masters. Indisputably the na- 
tion’s No. 1 water colorist, “the master of 
mists” matured late: he was 35 before his 
vivid, calligraphic style had set. And every 
year since 1909, as regularly as the trees 
shed in the fall, Marin has blossomed forth 
with land- and seascapes for a one-man 
show in Manhattan under the egis of his 
friend, the photographer Alfred Stieglitz 
(who introduced Cézanne, Picasso, and 
many other artists to America) . 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
The master water colorist Marin (seated) with his sponsor, Stieglitz 


Last week the latest Marin show opened 
at An American Place, the Stieglitz gal- 
lery at 509 Madison Avenue. Hung by the 
painter Georgia O’Keeffe (Mrs. Stieglitz) , 
it illustrates Marin’s increasing interest in 
oils and his growing mastery of that medi- 
um. Seven of the 22 items are oil land- 
scapes and sea scenes; another, on which 
he’s worked sporadically for three years, is 
a likeness of John Jr., Marin’s 25-year- 
old son who works in a New Jersey alu- 
minum plant. Marin’s water colors have 
brought from $25 to $6,500 ($500 is low 
now) ; his oils are priced up to $5,000. 

Despite two years’ training at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, two more at the Art 
Students League in New York, and a 
month in a Paris atelier, Marin says he’s 
learned nearly everything he knows from 
his own observation. He paints most of 
his Maine seascapes not at his summer 
home between Bar Harbor and Machias 
but at his winter place in Cliffside, N. J. 
—a procedure which provokes Stieglitz 
to explain that, like the conductor Tosca- 
nini, Marin carries his “score” around in his 
head. New in this year’s show (which 
runs until Jan. 21) are three New Hamp- 
shire landscapes, which he observed driv- 
ing his Packard back from Maine this fall. 

The homely, unpretentious little artist 
with scraggly iron-gray hair has never lost 
his affection for nervous, lickety-split New 
York, where four years ago the Museum 
of Modern Art honored him with a mam- 
moth one-man show (Newsweek, Oct. 24, 
1936). About once a week he junkets 
across the Hudson from Cliffside to Man- 
hattan and often goes down into the sub- 
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way “just to get pushed around a little” 
and feel he’s in the swim of life. Perhaps 
the best explanation for his vigor, obvious 
both in his pictures and personality de- 
spite his frailty, has been advanced by his 
old friend Henry McBride, art critic of 
The New York Sun: “He was born old and 


has remained young.” 








MOVIES 


Revolution in Film Sound: 


Two New Methods of Recording 
Follow Stokowski Spadework 


Although many advances have been re- 
corded in film production methods since 
the introduction of sound films thirteen 
years ago, development of the sound tech- 
nique itself has been restricted because of 
the monorail (single sound track) on the 
film and its one horn outlet for reproduc- 
tion. But last week, with Stereophonic 
Sound and Fantasound on the market and 
the Warner Brothers’ Vitasound about to 
be launched with the release of “Santa Fe 
Trail,” it was a foregone conclusion that 
the industry faced the first important tech- 
nical change since the talking film—and 
that Leopold Stokowski was its major 
prophet. 

Four years ago, when he was first con- 
fronted with recording his music on film, 
Stokowski started a series of consultations 
with RCA sound engineers. As a result, 
the music that the conductor and his or- 
chestra subsequently played for Universal's 
“100 Men and a Girl” was reproduced by 
what was at that time a completely radical 
technique. Nine microphones were ar- 
ranged before the orchestra, and the music 
recorded on nine separate sound tracks. 
These tracks were then merged into the 
usual monorail for projection. This inno- 
vation—which minimized distortion, par- 
ticularly in the large combinations of 
sounds involved in symphonic music—was 
acclaimed as the finest musical recording in 
films to date. 

When the conductor was ready to record 
Walt Disney’s “Fantasia,” RCA engineers 
were again consulted, and Fantasound 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25) , which employs the 
multichannel recording used by Stokowski 
in his earlier experiment—with the differ- 
ence that the nine separate sound tracks 
are here re-recorded to three sound tracks 
and a control track on a negative separate 
from that of the picture—was evolved. 

Hardly had the Disney group started 
recording “Fantasia” before engineers of 
the Bell Telephone Co. and Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc. (a Bell System sub- 
sidiary), announced they had completed 
what they considered the “ultimate in per- 
fection in sound for motion pictures.” The 
ERPI contribution, labeled Stereophonic 
Sound, records and reproduces the entire 
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frequency range that the human ear is 
capable of hearing (20 to 15,000 cycles) , 
with a volume range from the threshold 
of audibility to the most powerful on- 
slaught the car can withstand. 

Like Fantasound, Stereophonic Sound is 
recorded on three sound tracks and a con- 
trol track on a separate film. But in 
Stereophonic each track is recorded from a 
microphone placed at the left, center, and 
right of the action; similarly, each chan- 
nels its sound to horns placed in the same 
position behind the screen. Synchronized 
and interlocked with the picture negative, 
these tracks produce sound with stereo- 
phonic qualities of depth and placement 


§ of the sound source. 


The newest comer is the Warner Broth- 


Hers’ “startling new sound method” called 


Se aoe adiaeeemennaee ee 


Vitasound—also an RCA collaboration. 
This system, however, is actually an adap- 
tation of the current single-track method, 
a control track being printed over one set 
of the film’s sprocket holes. This additional 
track permits the increase of volume in 
the theater by spreading the sound to two 
extra horns behind the screen. Unlike 


§ Stereophonic or Fantasound, Vitasound is 
§ neither three-dimensional nor directional. 
5 It merely makes an increase in total vol- 
H ume possible without distortion by dis- 


tributing to the two additional horns the 


) sound that would overload the single loud- 


iearenonmeteet- om 5 







speaker. Vitasound can be utilized only 
for orchestral music, and such noisy and 
natural phenomena as mob shouts, explo- 
sions, earthquakes, ete. 


Significance—-- 


Like the advent of sound, the appear- 
ance of Fantasound and Stereophonic 
Sound was received by Hollywood execu- 
tives with mixed emotions. Because of the 
expense entailed, film producers minimized 
the importance of Stereophonic Sound 
when it was first introduced (one rumor 


) has it that several producers asked the 


Hollywood trade papers not to “overplay” 
the importance of the “new gadgets”). 
However, interest in Disney’s Fantasound 
has been so keen throughout the country 
that all major studios are currently experi- 
menting with various sound-control meth- 
ods in the hope of achieving some compro- 
mise. (Vitasound equipment, for instance, 
can cost as little as $1,500 to install in a 
theater.) 

In any case, it appears that the film in- 
dustry is in for a technical revolution that 
will cost it money. More important, how- 
ever, than the fact that the studios will 
have to change their methods of recording 
film is the probability that all major movie 
houses will be forced to discard their 
present equipment and substitute brand- 
new machinery. In addition, either Fanta- 
sound or Stereophonic will, in most cases, 
require widening of theater stages to allow 
for sufficient separation of the back-screen 
loudspeakers. Such installations will cost 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Here’s NEWS... 


The famous MANHATTAN sails JAN. 10 
The superb new AMERICA sails JAN. 29 


* CALIFORNIA 
and MEXICO 


Gala CRUISES by America’s largest, fastest, finest ships 
. - £500 Miles of the popular historic and scenic 
“Sunshine Route”...calls at Havana, 
Canal, and Acapulco, Mexico. First Class from $250, 
Tourist Cabin from $150. 


Later Sailings: FEB.21, MAR.7, MAR. 28, APR. 18, MAY 2. 
(from California: Jan. 28, Feb. 18, Mar.11, Mar. 25, Apr.15) 
* Also 12-DAY WEST INDIES CRUISES—$150 up. 
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Hollywood. Use L. B. Hair Oil daily. At ail Barber 
Beauty and Chain Stores. 
$ they can’t supply, write to 


L. B. HAIR OIL -. Hollywood 













YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe QMT. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 





for the Holidays- 


INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 


For the parties—the feasts—and 
New Year's—serve Gold Seal 
Champagne and Still Wines. 
Quality and price will please you. 
They are the choice of thousands 
who know wines. All are made 
and bottled in the “champagne 
district of America.” You'll be 


proud to serve them. 

BUY AMERICAN — DRINK AMERICAN 
Send for Free booklet, ’“Wine Wisdom.” 

URBANA WINE CO., Inc., Urbana, Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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10 DAYS TO THE 


ORIENT 


@ Sail from Vancouver direct to Yoko- 
hama in 10 record days by luxurious 
Empress liners . . . then on to China 
and the Philippines. For sailing dates, 
consult your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. 
and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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LARGEST FLEET .. . GREATEST VARIETY 


Right you are 
when you begin 
your winter vaca- 
tion aboard a Coast 
Line train! You’re 
right because: you 
have selected 
delightful modern 
transportation exactly suited to your needs 
—for here is the greatest variety of 
through-car service. You’re right because 
this great fleet of 8 fine trains daily this 
season will feature 22 new Diesel-electric 
locomotive units, the world’s only recrea- 
tion-entertainment cars, reserved reclin- 
ing seats and tavern-lounge cars for coach 
passengers. So start your Florida vacation 
right. Go via Coast Line—the right way 
for swift, luxurious travel at low cost. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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"the only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA ™ 





The Pace That Kills 


by JOHN O'HARA 


In spite of all the warnings, ad- 
monitions, cautionings, and everything 
else that were supposed to be friendly 
advice against another Hollywood play, 
Lee Tracy came right ahead and did 
another Hollywood play. 

Lee Tracy’s play was called Every 
Man For Himsetr. 

Whatever it was called makes slight 
or no difference here. For after all, if 
your thought is that you would like to 
see the play, all you can do is have a 
private performance, paying the actors, 
stage crew, and everyone else. The play 
never will be seen again except at a com- 
mand performance, and any dope stupid 
enough to command a performance of 
Mr. Tracy’s play deserves nothing bet- 
ter. 

Careful scrutinizers of this deathless 
prose will know that there have been 
three Hollywood plays; about Holly- 
wood, and by Hollywood persons. Care- 
ful scrutinizers of this and other infor- 
mation will be able to show off to their 
careless, nonscrutinizing friends that the 
plays have been called “Beverly Hills,” 
“Quiet Please,” and “Glamour Pre- 
ferred.” Happily I have reached that 
remote point where I no longer can re- 
member which was which. 

Was Ilka Chase in “Beverly Hills” or 
was she in “Glamour Preferred”? Was 
“Beverly Hills” the one in which the 
husband is trapped by the radio or is 
that the one in which the husband is 
trapped, in quite a different way, by an 
old friend of his wife’s? I don’t know, 
and I don’t care. 

It seems rather futile to get into an 
argument with some of the critical 
brethren, those who declared that 
“Every Man for Himself” was the worst 
of the Hollywood plays. I don’t really 
think it was. I will go so far as to say 
that it was the least worst, and that 
ought to make somebody very happy. 
Not wishing to be caught in a lie, I will 
admit that a couple of times I was 
heard to laugh at some of “Every 
Man’s” more ridiculous antics. 

The play, by Milton Lazarus, had a 
good idea to start with—or at least it 
seemed like a good idea. Tracy, playing 
a screen writer, wakes up one morning 
to find that five days have gone out of 
his life. To put it succinctly, he has 
been on a bender. During the blank 
period he has accomplished many things. 
First of all, he has talked a movie pro- 
ducer into buying a story for $10,000. 


The only trouble is that he can’t, sober, 
remember what the story was about. 

He also is somewhat upset by the ar- 
rival on the scene of a reformed, if not 
entirely regenerated, mobster. It ap- 
pears that playwright and mobster have 
been together during the bender, and 
the mobster has told too much about 
his past and now wants to be sure none 
of it will be casually repeated by the 
playwright. 

It also develops that the pretty girl 
who turns up in the playwright’s pa- 
jamas was made Mrs. Playwright the 
night before. This is rather awkward, 
because it turns out that the girl is the 
adored one of the mobster and, for good 
measure, is also the starlet whom the 
big movie producer has decided to 
marry. 

The playwright also has invited a 
sound technician and wife to come and 
stay with them, bringing their sound ef- 
fects. And at the end of the play, just 
as everything seems straightened out, 
we learn that the playwright just has 
not missed anything on this bender. 
He even joined the United States Navy 
and a Master at Arms is sent to fetch 
him. 


Coincidence’s long arm was cer- 
tainly in there pitching during “Every 
Man for Himself.” A very tired arm it 
got to be, too. But coincidence isn’t the 
only quarrel one could pick with this 
play. I read somewhere that it has been 
kicking around for about two years. It 
seems to me that in that time the faults 
of the play would have become ap- 
parent to the author and equally ap- 
parent to Lee Tracy. 

True, actors are a race apart. There 
is no understanding them or their 
thought processes, if any. Tracy is sup- 
posed to be an actor of superior intelli- 
gence. He has been in Hollywood in 
recent years, not doing much except 
sailing his boat. He would have done 
better not to have come ashore. At 
least not for this play. 

If we have to have any more Holly- 
wood plays I think they had better be 
written by writers who never have been 
to Hollywood. Hollywood writers, and 
the directors of plays about Hollywood, 
seem to think they have to have a thing 
called pace and that pace is best 
achieved by a lot of people running 
around and screaming all at once. What 
they achieve is headache and boredom. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
about $30,000 each. It is interesting to 
note that this figure comes close to ap- 
proximating the cost of that last revolu- 


tion—the film that talked. 





Skulduggery With Laughs 

A Western with humor rather than epic 
pretensions, Universal’s Trai. oF THE VicI- 
LANTES is several cuts above par for its 
class. Harold Shumate’s story of skul- 
duggery in the cattle country is old som- 
brero, but his treatment is refreshing, and 
Allan Dwan’s direction doesn’t sacrifice a 
full quota of lusty action in the interest of 
the film’s flippantly satiric overtones. 
Aside from Franchot Tone, who returns 
to the screen to give a persuasive per- 
formance as a tenderfoot investigator, a 
knowing cast includes Broderick Crawford, 
Peggy Moran, Andy Devine, Mischa Auer, 
Warren William, and Porter Hall. 





West With the Wild Marxes 


The Marxes’ plan to split up their broth- 
er act and desert Hollywood—Groucho to 


produce Broadway musicals, Harpo to go 
a-lecturing with Oscar Levant, and Chico 
to take a band on tour—was postponed 
when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer chiefs looked 


at their current film and found it good 
enough to recall the brothers for at least 
one more. Go West is not-the most con- 
sistently entertaining of the Marxian 
screen japes, but it is funny enough, off 
and on, to satisfy the most critical of their 
fans. 


This time the Marxes fancy themselves 
as a trio of Easterners turned wild-and- 
wool-gathering Westerners. Dead Man’s 
Gulch of the 1870s (or—as Groucho ex- 


Gable, Lamarr & Co.: they took a ride in a 


plains—shortly before Don Ameche in- 
vented the telephone) sets the scene of 
Irving Brecher’s script, which offers just 
enough plot to string together a series of 
gag sequences that Edward Buzzell, di- 
rector, climaxes with an extended and 
hilarious madhouse on a runaway train. 
The cast includes Robert Barrat and Wal- 
ter Woolf King for villainy and Diana 
Lewis and John Carroll for the romantic 
touch. There is also the customary harp 
for Harpo, a piano for Chico, and June 
McCloy and a few incidental blondes to 
bring out the best in Groucho’s leer. 





Gable and Lamarr in Russian 


In addition to getting Greta Garbo to 
laugh in “Ninotchka,” Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer managed to have some fun at the 
expense of the Soviet Union. Having sur- 
vived both experiences, the studio now 
drapes the Soviet over the barrel again 
with Comrape X. But whereas “Ninotch- 
ka” was fairly subtle in its spoofing, 
the authors of the current film are in there 
swinging from the floor. The result, while 
entertaining enough, is genuinely funny 
only in spots. 

The hero of the Ben Hecht-Charles Led- 
erer screen play is McKinley Thompson 
(Clark Gable) , a hard-drinking, lady-chas- 
ing American newspaperman who, in his 
sober moments, is the mysterious “Com- 
rade X” responsible for embarrassing news 
stories sneaked past the Russian censor. 
Thompson’s identity is discovered simul- 
taneously by the Kremlin and a hotel por- 
ter who blackmails the reporter into smug- 
gling his daughter Galubchik (Hedy La- 
marr), who is called Theodore, out of the 
country. The couple’s adventures, amorous 
and political, the Keystone Cop climax 
with a fleet of tanks pinch-hitting for Mod- 
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el T’s, and the incidental burlesque of the 
Soviet scene have been directed by King 
Vidor at a smart clip. 

The minor roles are amusingly managed 
by Felix Bressart, Natasha Lytess, Oscar 
Homolka and others, but Gable’s perform- 
ance is strictly stock Gable in an unre- 
warding assignment. The surprise of 
“Comrade X” is Hedy Lamarr’s emergence 
as something of a comedienne. With the 
best role she has yet received on her home 
lot, the actress takes time out from her 
perennial glamorizing to try some dead- 
pan comedy (in the Garbo-Ninotchka tra- 
dition) and face the camera in such un- 
helpful creations as a swaddling Victorian 
nightgown and the bulky uniform of a 
Russian streetcar motorman. 


" 


‘est it GAINED CONTROL....... 


WAVING BOUGHT AND PAID FOR. 
ALL ASCAP MUSIC 


sees BROADCASTING HAD LITTLE 
LEFT WITS BUDEET FOR. 
OTHER COPYRIGHTED Music. ‘ 


RADIO 


Dialers Facing Tune Blackout 
as ASCAP-Radio Feud Deepens 


In February 1914, Victor Herbert and 
a group of song-writing colleagues decided 
that something should be done to protect 
America’s tunesmiths against the penni- 
less fate of the Stephen Fosters and John 
Howard Paynes in the past. Thereupon 
they organized the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP), a cooperative whose objective 
was to stop the flagrant infringements of 
song-performing rights in defiance of the 
1909 copyright law. 

This week, ASCAP—today an organiza- 
tion with 1,166 American song men and 
140 music publishers controlling royalty 
rights to about 90 per cent of popular 
tunes—entered the crucial stage of a 
fight for its own life against the radio 
broadcasting industry, from which comes 
two-thirds of its revenue (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 18). 

The struggle, called “The Battle of 
Music,” arose froma long-standing dis- 
pute against ASCAP’s blanket contract 
policy, whereby broadcasters must pay on 
the basis of all the music in the society’s 
catalogues rather than the music actually 
played on the air. 

Thus, under a 1935-40 contract expir- 
ing Dec. 31, the nation’s 800-odd radio 
stations reluctantly pay 5 per cent of their 
revenue to ASCAP, even though they 
might play the society’s tunes only an 
hour a day. And last March the networks 





‘were drawn into the fight, for at that time 


ASCAP suddenly announced that begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1941, the networks as well as 
individual stations must pay a fee, the 
chains’ price amounting to 74 per cent 
of their revenue. For the stations, however, 
the burden was lessened; 350 of them re- 
ceived a 50 per cent cut, 200 more a 3314 
slash, and the rest, with few exceptions, 
had no increase in charges. 

The big chains, NBC, CBS, and MBS, 
figured that the new fee would add $4,- 
000,000 to their $28,000,000 total annual 
operating expenses. As a whole, the in- 
dustry, which had contributed $4,150,000 


HEARD OW THE AIR WERE 
ALMOST ALWANS ASCAP TUNES 
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of ASCAP’s total $6,000,000 in 1939, cal. 
culated that the new contract would boost 
the total take to $9,000,000. And in this 
connection, the radio people harped upon 
another tune: a charge that ASCAP 
played favorites in its own ranks. 

The money collected forms a pool which 
is distributed according to ASCAP mem- 
bership rating. To become a member a 
writer must have five successful songs 
published and be approved by the board 
of directors, after which he receives a rat- 
ing, which changes with his productivity, 
the popularity of his works, and the rela- 
tive number of pieces played. Hence the 
broadcasters assert that 97 per cent of the 
money goes to only 28 per cent of the 
members. 

In defense of this stand, radio men de- 
clare (on the basis of testimony before a 
Federal District Court in Nebraska by 
Gene Buck, ASCAP president) that one 
writer with a total of 70,505 performances 
on the air received $6,835 in 1933, while 
another composer with only 4,573. air 
credits got the same amount. Another case 
pointed out was that of a writer credited 
with 45,424 performances who got only 
$200 in contrast to a colleague with only 
4,778 credits who was paid $6,835. One 
man whose work was not on the air at all 
received $200, the network spokesman 
further alleged, while a fellow composer 
drew a mere $60 for more than 16,000 per- 
formances. 

As a result of all this, the networks 
rejected the terms and prepared to fight. 
They demanded a new formula whereby 
they would pay for only music used. They 
started pulling all ASCAP music from 
sustaining programs beginning Nov. 15 
and asked Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), 
set up under their own sponsorship as a 
new tune pool, to rush catalogues to re- 
place ASCAP tunes which would auto- 
matically go off the air Jan. 1. 

Last week, as the deadline neared, these 
fresh developments occurred: 


{The Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 
bolted from ASCAP, transferring its cata- 
logue of 15,000 songs to BMI. ASCAP 
replied that since the writers of many of 
these tunes remained loyal the songs could 
not be delivered up, thus precipitating 
what may develop into a copyright battle 
on the side. 


4 The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion declined to intervene in response to 
an appeal by Frank Hummert of Blackeit- 


ASCAP DEMAWDEC 
MORE AUD MORE. 


BMI ’s side in the radio row: the broadcasters tell their story with a series of cartoons 
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BLACKLISTED AND BOYCOTTED! 


ASCAP’s side: the society upholds the public’s right to hear these (and many other) famous tunes 


Sample-Hummert, advertising agency that 
handles a variety of radio programs, who 
contended that Americans faced a musical 
famine as a result of the row. One Federal 
action offering some hope of settlement, 
however, lay in preparation of a consent 
decree by the Department of Justice—a 
decree that, if accepted by ASCAP, would 
end an antitrust action brought against 
the composers in 1934 on charges (which 
ASCAP says were inspired by the broad- 
casters) that the society was a monopoly 
in the sale of broadcast music. The terms 
would substitute, for ASCAP’s present 
blanket-sale practice, a policy that the 
broadcasters pay for only music actually 
played on the air. Since that would settle 
the chief grievance of the networks, the 
action might pave the way toward an 
ASCAP-network truce. 


€ BMI announced that 537 radio stations 
had signed contracts with it. Furthermore, 
it assured these stations that, with from 
3,000 to 4,060 songs pouring in weekly, it 
would have 160,000 titles ready by Jan. 1. 
(The leading BMI hits published to date 
are: “Practice Makes Perfect,” “There I 
Go,” “So You’re the One,” “Frenesi,” and 


“I Give You My Word.”) 


“ NBC asked commercial sponsors to re- 
move all ASCAP music from programs 
by Dec. 23 to allow time for the switch 
to BMI and other tunes. 


‘| The Supreme Court of the United States 
entered the picture: it agreed to review the 
Nebraska law suit in which Buck had 
testified, which involves the constitution- 
ality of a Nebraska law designed to break 
ASCAP as a trust by making it illegal for 
Nebraska stations to sign ASCAP con- 
tracts. Also filed on the Supreme Court 
docket last week was another suit in- 
volving the constitutionality of a Florida 
law which forbids ASCAP’s blanket li- 


censes. 


‘| And the public? Unless the fight is set- 
tled, it must get along without many 
favorite tunes, sentimental ditties, march- 
es, patriotic pieces, operetta songs, and 
hymns. Samples: “God Bless America,” 
“Old Man River,” “The Old Rugged 





Cross,” “Only Forever,” and even “Sweet 
Adeline.” Besides such programs as the 
Lucky Strike Hit Parade, Kay Kyser’s 
College of Musical Knowledge, and Musi- 
cal Americana, which depend largely upon 
music as content, the spots most affected 
by the Jan. 1 switch will be those with 
ASCAP-tune themes known as signatures. 
Among these are Amos ’n’ Andy (“The 
Perfect Song”), Edgar Bergen (“The Big 
Show”), Eddie Cantor (“I Love to Spend 
This Hour With You”), and Bing Crosby 
(“Where the Blue of the Night Meets the 
Gold of the Day”). Last week, BMI and 
the network music departments were rush- 
ing new signatures for dozens of programs. 








EDUCATION 





Growing Pains of Genius: 
Ex-Pupils’ Criticism Enlivens 
School-for-Gifted Parley 


Prof. Leta S. Hollingworth of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, who died 
just thirteen months ago, added many a 
page to the world’s knowledge of intelli- 
gence. Among other things, she helped 
prove that most bright children are taller, 
healthier, and handsomer than average, 
and that most come from upper-class fam- 
ilies of Jewish, Chinese, Scandinavian, 
German, or British stock (Newsweek, 
March 11). 

Perhaps Dr. Hollingworth’s greatest ac- 
complishment was one of her last. In 1936, 
arguing that the nation must train its best 
minds for leadership, she and the New 
York City Board of Education founded the 
experimental Speyer School, first in the 
world designed especially for the gifted. 
There she found that those best equipped 
for leadership had IQs between 130 and 
150—superior but still blessed with the 
common touch. 

Last week 2,000 educators assembled at 
Teachers College for a Conference on Edu- 
cation for the Gifted, arranged in tribute to 
Dr. Hollingworth. They saw Speyer pupils 
demonstrate Speyer classroom methods 


publicly for possibly the last time (next 
month, ending its allotted five years as an 
experiment, the school will close). And in 
informal seminars the educators posed 
problems yet to be solved. 

One such informal discussion—on “How 
Do the Intellectually Gifted Evaluate 
Their Own Educational Experiences?”— 
uncovered a group of former “child gen- 
juses” whose fervent memories of algebra, 
Greek civilization, and short pants in un- 
happy combination caused them to speak 
in loud resentment against special train- 
ing for young mental giants. Part of a 
group of 50 youngsters (with an average 
age of 8 and an average IQ of 155) who 
had been put in special opportunity classes 
in New York City eighteen years ago, they 
expressed little regard for their education 
as “intellectually gifteds”’—and even less 
for what had happened after they left 
segregated classes to mix with the men- 
tally slower but physically maturer. 

As one of the group, Allen Rosin, now 
26 and a commercial photographer, put it: 
“I felt like something in ‘Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.’ I was 101% years old, walking around 
in knee breeches, and all around me were 
boys who could chin nine or ten times.” 
And, declared another: “I went to the 
University of Arizona, and I found out 
that there the thing to do was not to study 
but to go for moonlight rides on the des- 
ert.” Still another of the former guinea 
pigs didn’t even feel that he had been 
worth the effort. “I don’t think I’m a 
moron,” he said, “but I feel that I’m just 
a high-grade mediocrity.” 

Meanwhile, the super-intelligent broke 
into the news elsewhere: 


€ In a paper filed with the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in Boston, Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia report- 
ed on a study of the birthplaces of those 
listed in Who’s Who in America, Ameri- 
can Men of Science, and Leaders in Educa- 
tion. He declared that the New England 
and Rocky Mountain States produced 
most superior men per capita; the South, 
fewest. At the top stood Utah, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Wyoming, and 
Maine. 
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Gridiron Placed on the Fire 
by Roosevelt ‘Snub’ of Party 


Late in November, President Roosevelt 
declined an invitation to the semi-annual 
Gridiron Club dinner on Dec. 14, because 
he would still be on his Caribbean inspec- 
tion tour. Thus, for the first time* in his 
eight years in the White House, he would 
miss that traditional occasion when politi- 
cal potentates are targets for potshots from 
the press during an evening of barbed 
buffoonery. 

A week later, the Chief Executive broke 
another social precedent by accepting a 
bid to the Women’s National Press Club 
luncheon, Jan. 6. That engagement re- 
vealed by the First Lady (herself a club 
member by virtue of her syndicated col- 
umn), would make Mr. Roosevelt the first 
Presi'ent ever to attend a Washington 
newsp..1perwomen’s function and probably 
the only man among some 125 women in 
attendance. 

These two incidents, coming one upon 
the other and adding up to a Presidential 
snub, loosened journalistic Washington 
tongues. Many were sympathetic with the 
President, because his action was aimed at 
the Gridiron Club, a 55-year-old self-per- 
petuating organization of only 50 out of 
the 500-odd members of the Washington 
press gallery and often assailed as snob- 
bish. Others, who felt the President should 
have arranged his defense inspection to fit 
the Gridiron affair, counted his absence as 
added fue! to the already red-hot coals of 
antagonism between the press and the New 
Deal (Newsweek, Nov. 18). 

Generally, most everyone conceded that 
the President deserved a rest after eight 
years of press parties, which annually in- 
clude two Gridiron shindigs, the National 
Press Club and White House Correspond- 
ents Association dinners, and a White 
House spread for the scribes. And why not 
start the social vacation with the Gridiron 
splurges? They are the only events at 
which he has to speak, answer a witty toast 
with more wit, or sit unrelaxed for hours 
while prominent publishers and business 
executives chuckle as he and his Adminis- 
tration are seared on a gridiron amidst 
endless theatrical horseplay. 

Meanwhile, last Saturday, the Gridiron 
Clubbers and their distinguished guests 
(some 500 white-tied diners in all, includ- 
ing Wendell L. Willkie, William S. Knud- 
sen, production chief of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, Associate 
Justices Stone, Black, Reed, and Douglas, 
Secretaries Hull, Morgenthau, Knox, and 





*In recent years only two other Presidents 
have missed such occasions: Woodrow Wilson, 
who- was in Paris at the peace conference, and 
Calvin Coolidge, who was attending the funeral 
of his son in 1924. 


Jones, and Postmaster General Walker) 
carried on without the chief butt of the 
lampoonings. During the skits, the Grid- 
ironers showed a pigskin-toting FDR sing- 
ing: “I’m not a boaster, but coast-to-coast, 
sir, I’m just the All-American boy”; roast- 
ed itself for its own faulty political prog- 
nostications, and placed the griddle under 
Willkie, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey, Rep. Martin Dies, and others. 
Simultaneously, in the East Room of 
the White House, Mrs. Roosevelt played 
host at the Gridiron Widows’ party of 500 
newspaperwomen, congresswomen, govern- 
ment officials, and wives of Gridiron 
guests. A Santa Claus (with Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes, the author, behind the white 
whiskers) passed out gifts: yards of paper 
for Mrs. Roosevelt’s Christmas list; an 
alarm clock (entrusted to the First Lady) 
for the President so he will “get to his 
press conferences on time”; and a pair of 
boxing gloves for Dorothy Thompson as 
an aid in “thumping your own chest or 
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somebody else’s. 


News Parade of 1940 


War and its ramifications weighted the 
recapitulations of the ten biggest news 
stories of 1940 released last week by the 
United Press and the International News 
Service. The UP list (chosen by 30 UP 
editors) departed from the usual custom 
by including one as yet unwritten yarn— 
“the enigma of Russia,” or the extent of 
Red influence on world affairs. The serv- 
ice selections: 


4] The UP: (1) President Roosevelt’s re- 
election for a third term and preliminary 


developments, including the rise of Wen- 
dell Willkie; (2) Battle of Britain; (3) 
fall of France, British evacuation of Dun- 
kerque, and Battle of Oran; (4) United 
States’ selective service and other Western 
Hemisphere defense measures, including 
the destroyers - for-naval-bases deal; (5) 
German occupation of Norway, Denmark, 
and the Low Countries; (6) Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo Axis and Japanese thrust at Indo- 
China; (7) Italy’s abortive attempt to in- 
vade Greece; (8) Germany’s diplomatic 
offensive into the Balkans, with abdica- 
tion of King Carol of Rumania; (9) Italy's 
war declaration; and (10) the enigma of 
Russia. 


§ The INS (compiled by President Jo- 
seph V. Connolly): (1) The Battle of 
Britain, including Churchill’s replacement 
of Chamberlain; (2) Greek rout of Ital- 
ians, British air and sea victories in the 
Mediterranean, and shake-up of Fascist 
military command; (3) 1940 Presidential 
campaign, Willkie boom, President Roose- 
velt’s reelection; (4) United States’ first 
peacetime draft, mobilization of National 
Guard, and rearmament; (5) naval bases- 
destroyers swap and aids to Britain; (6) 
Germany’s conquest of Denmark and Nor- 
way and invasion of the Low Countries, 
the BEF’s evacuation of Dunkerque, the 
fall of Paris, and the Battle of Oran; (7) 
Japan joins Rome-Berlin Axis; (8) Russo- 
Finnish peace; Soviet absorption of Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Lithuania, and Russian 
diplomatic maneuvers; (9) Germany's 
entry into Rumania, Carol’s abdication, 
the Iron Guard blood purge; and *(10) 
negotiations to organize a united hemi- 
spheric front against Axis machinations, 
fifth-column activities, ete. 





International 


Willkie duded up for his roasting on the Gridiron 
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Grand Opera by Seattle: 
Civic Group Opens Ninth Season 
of Productions in English 





Exclusive of singers’ salaries, the Metro- 
politan Opera spent $35,000 on Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball” which opened the present 
season in New York (Newsweek, Dec. 
16)—and in the audience only those who 
knew Italian or were armed with a 35-cent 
libretto could follow the action on the 
stage. In Seattle, Wash., last week the 
Civic Opera Association unveiled a $2,000 
production of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” in 
English—and nearly everybody who at- 
tended went home with a pretty fair un- 
derstanding of what happened on the stage 
of the Moore Theatre, an old and 
acoustically excellent legitimate playhouse 
which seats 2,000. 

Opera in Seattle, except for the touring 
appearances of the San Carlo Opera Co., 
is a real civic enterprise. The director— 
Paul Engberg, Copenhagen-born music 
teacher—takes time out from his classes 
to run the production. His brother Ralph, 
a bass-baritone who once sang in the 
operas, helps with the designing and or- 
chestrations, and their mother, Mme. 
Davenport-Engberg, who founded the 
association, sews costumes and drops for 
the theater and helps in any other way 
she can. The leading singers are drawn 
from virtually every music school in the 
city (the association’s policy is to give as 
many a chance at good roles as possible) , 
and the chorus of 60 to 100 voices, drawn 
from music lovers in all walks of life, re- 
hearses two nights a week in season. The 
orchestra is assembled from players in the 
Seattle Symphony; ballets are staged by 
Lee Foley, onetime dancer in the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 

Of the eighteen operas the company 
has produced since 1932 (once three a 
year, now only two are scheduled—that’s 
all the salary-less Engberg and his aides 
have time for), two have shown a profit: 
“Faust” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Some of the others have included “The 
Masked Ball,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Lak- 
mé,” “La Traviata,” “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “La Gioconda,” and Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” All have been given in 
English at popular prices—top is now 
$1.58, with a few choice seats at $2.10— 
and the association’s profit on any produc- 
tion is the more remarkable since 300 stu- 
dent seats are on sale at 35 cents each and 
300 more at 50 cents. 

The opera which will round out Seat- 
tle’s ninth season is scheduled for March 
15: Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin,” 
which the more professional Philadel- 
phia Opera Co. also presented in Eng- 


om: earlier this fall (NeEwsweex, Nov. 
1). 





Wide World photos 
. . « Gina Valente, accordionist 


Haydn’s D Major Concerto at 8 


Gina Valente was born in Brooklyn eight 
years ago, the daughter of Ciro Valente, 
an Italian piano and accordion teacher. 
At the age of 18 months, while sitting un- 
der the piano drinking a bottle of milk, 
she suddenly climbed up on the stool and 
began thumping the piano with obvious 
interest. From then on Papa Valente, 
father of four, stressed the musical educa- 
tion of his youngest child. 

Gina made her first public appearance 
at the age of 3—before members of St. 
Lucy’s Roman Catholic Church in Brook- 
lyn. But her first appearance in a New York 
concert hall took place last week, before 
an audience of 1,000 children, at the 
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Dec. 9 Town Hall Young People’s Con- 
cert* of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor who intro- 
duced the pert and pretty youngster, said 
she was the youngest soloist for whom he 
had ever wielded a baton. Gina, dressed in 
pink organdy, curtsied and clambered onto 
the piano stool and, to the accompaniment 
of the string section of the Philharmonic, 
played Haydn’s D Major Concerto with an 
unfaltering firmness and facility that 
amazed the critics and delighted the chil- 
dren. 

Gina is by no means an overworked 
prodigy. She is an extremely natural, vi- 
vacious child who plays with obvious ease 
and enjoyment. In addition to classics the 
young musician plays swing—with con- 
siderable dash—on both the piano and the 
accordion. She lives with her family in an 
old brownstone walk-up on Broadway in 
the 50s and is in the fourth grade at the 
Professional Children’s School, which she’s 
been attending since the age of 5. Since 
school doesn’t start until 10, she practices 
for an hour with her father before she goes. 
And sometimes, in the afternoon, she prac- 
tices again by herself—“all,” she says, “de- 
pending.” 





RECORD WEEK 


With the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
has recorded the definitive performance of 
his Concerto No. 3 in D MInor For 
Piano AND Orcuestra (five 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $5.50). Less popular 
than his Second Piano Concerto, this par- 
ticular display of musical fireworks—ded- 
icated to Josef Hofmann—is of equal 
interest. 


Inspired by his artist-friend Anselm 
Feuerbach’s life-sized canvas depicting the 
temptation of St. Anthony, Brahms wrote 
a musical version of this theme—a favorite 
with religious artists and writers through 
the ages. (By coincidence, a famous liter- 
ary treatment of the subject, Flaubert’s 
“Temptation of St. Anthony,” was publish- 
ed in the same year.) The composition 
was the VARIATIONS ON A THEME oF Hay- 
pN; Brahms arranged it separately for two 
pianos—he and Clara Schumann played 
it together in 1873—and for sym- 
phony orchestra. The English duo-pianists 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson have 
recorded the piano version expertly for 
Columbia (two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50) . 





*Founded by the late Ernest Schelling six- 
teen years ago, the Philharmonic Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts have been conducted for the 
past two seasons by “Uncle Rudy” Ganz, 63- 
year-old Swiss-born concert pianist turned con- 
ductor, who explains the music—performed by 
regular players in the Philharmonic-Symphony 
—with the help of slides and cartoons. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Industry Faces Total Defense 


"iw are dozens of versions of the 
story behind the long-proposed Defense 
Commission reorganization. But, except to 
historians, these complicated accounts of 
why so-and-so did or didn’t do thus-and- 
so are of the most casual ‘interest. What is 
important are the stark facts compelling a 
reorganization of the defense command, 
and these transcend accidents of personal- 
ity or quirks of circumstance. 

If there was any lingering doubt about 
the seriousness of these facts, the discus- 
sions of defense that took place in the 
meetings of the Congress of American In- 
dustry last week should have dispelled it. 
Speaking to the representatives of indus- 
try, William Knudsen frankly said: “I 
have tried to make it clear to you that I 
consider the defense effort to date not sat- 
isfactory enough to warrant hopes that 
everything is all well.” And, at another 
session of the Congress, Clifford S. Stil- 
well hammered home with vivid detail 
what men like Knudsen mean when they 
say “we are confronted with the greatest 
production problem of any country in 
modern times.” 

In the last war, Stilwell pointed out, two 
people were needed behind the lines to 
maintain every active participant in the 
fighting forces; in the present war, eight- 
een people are needed to maintain every 
man on the line. One to two has become 
one to eighteen. This is what total defense 
means. It is the briefest possible way of 
describing a revolution whose impact upon 
our lives is still barely comprehensible. 
This war is being fought at the lathe. 


Wat does that mean in terms of 
one industry, the machine-tool industry, 
for instance? Well, says Stilwell, this in- 
dustry—ihe pride of America and the de- 
spair of her competitors—is relatively small. 
Accustomed to a normal load of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in orders annually, it 
has been confronted with orders for im- 
mediate delivery totaling $500,000,000. It 
has been difficult for the industry to pro- 
vide the necessary expansion because there 
has been no specific tabulation of require- 
ments. “Up to this point, the entire pro- 
cedure has been one of guessing rather 
than a factual analysis . . .” 

Meantime, within a twelve-month peri- 
od, the industry has doubled its personnel, 
which is to say that it has recruited ap- 
proximately 40,000 men for work requiring 
high skill and experience. More will be 
needed. Hence a tremendous effort to train 


new workers and perhaps even to impro- 
vise a skilled-labor supply is in order. 
Apropos of improvisations, note that some 
time ago Germany had a shortage of tech- 
nicians with sufficiently delicate hands to 
perform certain operations in aircraft pro- 
duction. The nation’s barbers were sur- 
veyed, and some thousands were diverted 
into aircraft trades. This dimly suggests 
that total defense may compel us not only 
to tighten our belts but to let our hair 
grow. 

So Stilwell and the many others who 
contributed to the discussions of the Con- 
gress of Industry helped draw the picture 
of precisely what our defense effort in- 
volves. That our production is not up to 
schedule is apparent. Properly, there was 
no disposition either on the part of pro- 
ducers or government officials who ad- 
dressed the Congress to fix blame for the 
situation. There was, rather, a sincere ef- 
fort to describe the difficulties that have 
caused the delay. 


Wiarat emerges is a more or less 
general agreement upon problems of de- 
fense, which can roughly be divided into 
questions of organization and questions of 


: psychology. Within the first classification 


fall such problems as those described by 
Stilwell—questions of expansion, of skilled- 
labor shortage and, surprisingly, of a short- 
age of capable managers. Here, too, falls 
the plaguing problem of hours of work. 
Imploringly, Knudsen pointed out that 
“we have cut 20 per cent off our machine 
time.” “Can we afford to do this?” he 
asked. “Can’t we stop this blackout, this 
lack of production ... ?” 

But even more immediate than the ques- 
tion of a Monday-to-Friday work week 
is the question of priorities. There are re- 
ports of competitive bidding by the Army, 
the Navy and the British for the same 
steel. The trouble seems to start with the 
government’s unwillingness to consider any 
other than a “business as usual” policy. 
The American economic system is asked to 
continue to meet normal consumers’ de- 
mands while it carries the greatest burden 
of armament-making in the history of the 
world. 

A series of Al, A2 and A8 priorities has 
been set up, but the first fruit of it was an 
appalling list of Al priorities. If things are 
not radically altered there may be a stage 
in the spring when everything in industry 
is on an Al priority, which would mean 
that we’d be right back where we started. 
Unless the priorities job is in the hands of 
production men or of an organization of 
production men under a chief whose orders 
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are final, there will be no adequate way of 
handling such cases as that of the subcon- 
tractor of generators for airplanes who 
needs his machinery before the prime con- 
tractor of shells. Fortunately, we seem 
headed for a change in the priorities sys. 
tem. 

In the realm of psychology are business- 
men’s impatience with the ways of a goy- 
ernment and the government’s impatieiice 
with the problems of production. Consider, 
for example, the occasion when a smart 
young lawyer in an important post as- 
serted that he could not understand why 
the government should let contracts for 
aviation gasoline to companies at a con- 
siderable distance from certain new air- 
fields, when there were oil fields rivht 
alongside the airfields. He felt that pipe- 
lines could run directly from oil well to 
airfields. The process of refining seemed to 
have no part whatever in his calculations. 
But for every such episode there seems to 
be a counterpart. Certainly it is true that 
it is taking considerable time for some 
businessmen who are serving in Washing- 
ton to find unity in or with the govern- 
mental agencies. Yet such unity is indis- 
pensable. 

But it is only fair to say that the psy- 
chological problems involved in the defense 
effort transcend petty frictions in Wash- 
ington. Everywhere in industry there are 
two fears. One is the fear that, if defense 
lags, industry will be blamed for failing to 
expand plant capacity. The other is that 
when the end of this effort comes, as it 
must come, there will be a deflation of 
catastrophic proportions, a deflation in 
which industry will be blamed for expand- 
ing too fast under the stimulus of war or- 
ders. In Washington there are still those— 
and they are powerful—who believe that 
the $100,000,000,000 national income that 
defense expenditures may produce will 
have to be maintained by more and more 
government spending—spending not mere- 
ly for the purpose of taking up the slack, 
but spending as a necessary part of a new 
order. The taxation, inflation and ultimate 
invasion of private enterprise by govern- 
ment such a program will bring form a 
cloud in the consciousness of every Amer- 
ican businessman. 


Not the least important of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ serv- 
ices this year was its presentation of an 
intelligent report on the problem of main- 
taining a maximum of stability in our 
economy after the war effort is over and, 
at the same time, aggressively meeting the 
threat of fierce totalitarian competition in 
the markets of the world. More eloquently 
than any other single thing, this suggested 
that business is beginning to shake off 
what Colby Chester called “the dog-house 
complex.” It is no longer on the defensive. 
It is thoroughly aware of its responsi- 
bility for plain speaking and long-time 
planning. 
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‘The holiday spirit df these Old Inns 
lives on today in their Good Rye 
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W 13:£ HOTEL INDIAN QUEEN © 
<f, was the Philadelphia head- 
 guarters of such illustrious patriots 
as George Washington, Thomas 
ma( Jefferson, John Adams and 
MO Robert Morris. Be i ee ed 
~~ | Six handsome etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 11 
we > P by 14 inches and ready for framing, will be sent for only 
—— 10¢ (coin or stamps). At retail they'd sell for much more. 
Address National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 
DD, P. O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 


Times and customs have changed since the rough rafters of these old 
Pennsylvania inns rang with holiday song. 


But the fine rye whiskey that was served in these venerable tap- 
rooms still survives to this very day. 


Old Overholt was a great whiskey then —130 Decembers ago — or 
it could not have lived so long. 


And it is a great whiskey today, or it would not be the most popular 
of all bottled in bond ryes. 


Rich and rare in flavor, Old Overholt will add distinction to 
your holiday gatherings and delight any friend who receives it as 


a holiday gift. National Distillers Products Corporation 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Company, Inc., New York 





